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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
TO THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
‘The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishme House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Liberal Religious Education Institute 

On the mountain acreage of the Barton 
School at Topanga Canyon was conducted 
the first Southern California Institute of 
Liberal Religious Education. The Bar- 
tons, congenial, talented people, shared 
freely of everything at their command for 
the comfort and enjoyment of the group. 
The Institute was the combined endeavor 
of the Unitarian and Universalist churches 
in Southern California, and over forty 
church school leaders and ministers regis- 
tered for the entire session of five days 
(June 25 to July 2). 

Miss Frances Wood, Field Secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, served 
as dean and conducted a course in Methods. 
Through her gracious and able leadership 
she won a distinct place in the hearts of the 
group, and on every hand the hope was ex- 
pressed that she could return for the 1939 
Institute. A course in Social and Economic 
Structure was presented by Dr. Edward 
P. Morton, professor of law at Los 
Angeles Junior College. He employed the 
Socratic method in his classes, and demon- 
strated a genius for reducing intricate 
matters to clear, practical terms. Dr. 
Edwin D. Starbuck, of the School of 
Philosophy at the University of Southern 
California, lectured daily on the Philos- 
ophy of Religious Education, and presented 
the latest developments and findings in 
Character Research. 

Four evening programs brought to the 
Institute demonstrations of techniques 
in various aspects of church school leader- 
ship, as follows: ‘‘Group Singing” (Hal 
Crain, choir master of the First Unitarian 
Church, Los Angeles); ‘Story Telling’ 
(Miss Wood); ‘“‘Drama Construction” 
(Dr. Sheldon Shepard, First Universalist 
Church, Los Angeles); and ‘‘The Book Re- 
view’ (Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Santa Barbara). Rev. Rol 
Welbourn Benner, interim minister of 
Throop Memorial Church (Universalist, 
Pasadena), was chaplain; and each day 
closed with a brief candlelight service at 
“The Starlight Altar.” 

The group generated a fine spirit of 
fellowship, with an abundance of informal 
music, folk dances, and taking turns on 
“the penance crew’’ (i. e., dishwashing). 
Much credit is due to Dr. Ernest Calde- 
cott (minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Los Angeles), to George D. Mor- 
gan (of the First Unitarian Church, Los 
Angeles), chairman of arrangements, and 
to Miss Flora J. Turner (of the Universal- 
ist church in Pasadena), secretary-treas- 
urer, for the careful and successful plan- 
ning of details. 

Plans are already under way for the 1939 
Institute. In anticipation of a doubling of 
registration, a beautiful hillside assembly 
site is to be developed. With the ex- 
periences of the first Institute as a back- 
ground, and with the unanimous enthu- 


siasm of its members, we look forward to 
next year with high expectations. 
Rol W. Benner. 
* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The inclement weather that prevailed 
during the Institute of Religious Educa- 
tion six days out of seven did not cast 
any damper upon the activities. Two 
projected beach bonfires had to be held 
indoors at the fireplace in the Quillen; 
the clambake served from long tables on 
the veranda lacked none of the savor it 


- would have had down on the shore. 


The departure of one hundred people on 
July 23 was marked by the usual number 
of unpacked articles left in various rooms 
—overlooked in the rush to get under way 
at the last moment. An attempt is made 
to trace owners when the articles appear 
to have substantial value. 

The sun shone auspiciously on the be- 
ginning of the Nature Study Institute, 
July 25. The Sunday service the previous 
day had to be held at the Quillen. Over 
seventy people heard Rey. Tracy M. Pull- 
man preach on “The Naturalness of 
Goodness.”’ The nature school proved to 
be extraordinarily interesting, and by 
popular demand will become a regular fea- 
ture of the summer meetings. 

Herman Cowan, one of the Association’s 
working staff, was taken to the Webber 
Hospital July 25 and had a successful 
appendectomy. To provide him with some 
cheer Mr. Sodergren sent over a large 
bouquet of coreopsis! The several hundred 
people who ate at the Quillen during July 
can vision the grin on Herman’s face 
when these notorious blossoms were 
presented. Coreopsis, by the way, yielded 
its place in the sun to ‘“‘little algae’ when 
the Nature Institute began. 

During the extreme low tide the after- 
noon of July 25 the diving tower was 
dragged from its perch on the rim of the 
beach and set up below the mean low tide 
mark. The tide has an average range of 
nine feet in Saco Bay. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz and his family occupied 
the Hindenlang cottage the last week of 
July. 

Rev. and Mrs. William Rainey Bennett 
of Elgin, Ill., arrived July 30 for a visit 
of several weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman S8. Brookes of 
Needham, Mass., camped at the grove 
the last two weeks of July with their six 
children. Mr. Brookes took many mo- 
tion picture ‘‘shots’” of Ferry Beach ac- 
tivities. We anticipate seeing them at the 
Metropolitan Boston reunion early next 
spring. 

Rey. and Mrs. Oluf Tandberg of Dover, 
N. H., made a visit July 28 and left their 
birthday contributions with Mrs. Lizzie 
M. Nelson. Mrs. Nelson will announce 
the total of the fund at the Birthday Party 
on Thursday, Aug. 11, also which month 
group gave the largest sum. 

RoE SING 
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DEAN SPEIGHT RESIGNS 


OCTOR HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT, who has 
been Literary Editor of The Christian Leader 
for over eleven years, has resigned, effective 

July 1, 1938, and has sailed for Europe to be gone for 
some months. Increasing responsibilities as Dean 
of Men at Swarthmore College, and many trips for 
the college in all parts of the United States, have 
made it difficult for him to carry the burden of the 
literary editorship. 

There will be general regret at the going of Dean 
Speight, and general agreement that he has rendered 
distinguished service to The Christian Leader. The 
post of Literary Editor will not be filled, but the work 
will be done under the general direction of the editor- 
in-chief. 

In our issue of April 16, 1927, when Doctor 
Speight began his work with us, he wrote as follows: 
“Tt is a responsible task to give an estimate of a 
book. Each volume is some author’s child and the 
hope of some publishers, and shallow or uninformed 
criticism does a grave wrong. Criticism is judgment, 
and the most helpful judgment is that of minds able 
and willing to appreciate the good. We shall look for 
what is good and commend it; it will not be our fault 
if now and then we feel that there has been a waste of 
paper and printers ink.’”’ Dean Speight has lived up 
to his ideal. 

As rector of King’s Chapel, Boston, as a teacher 
of philosophy and later of biography at Dartmouth, 
as the guide and friend of hundreds of college men, 
Dean. Speight accumulated the experiences which 
made him so unusual an adviser upon books. We 
shall miss him, but his influence will live on in our 
paper as in the other institutions that he has so nobly 


served. 
* * 


THE ABOLITION OF POVERT Y* 

ROF. JAMES FORD is on the faculty of Harvard 
University in the Department of Sociology. 

Mrs. Ford is an experienced social worker. 
Professor Ford for some years held a part time posi- 
tioa in Washington, associated with Herbert Hoover 
in a model homes project. He is a modest, scholarly 
individual who has touched life at many points, and 
in all that he has done has shown a rare combination of 
. idealism and practical common sense. It is this kind 
of man who ought to tackle a stupendous job like 
the study and cure of poverty. And this kind of 


*The Abolition of Poverty. By James Ford and Katherine 
Morrow Ford. The Macmillan Company: New York. Price 
$2.50. 


man ought to be able to make the rank and file of 
people see how many sides there are to the work of 
abolishing poverty. 

We recommend “The Abolition of Poverty’ by 
the Fords as a text book in adult religious education, 
and as a text book in the educational work of lodges, 
trades unions, rotary clubs, charitable societies and 
similar organizations. The chapters on “Economic 
Factors and Their Control” and ‘The Redistribution 
of Wealth” are among the few fair studies of these 
controversial subjects that we have read. The many 
causes of poverty, social and personal, the many 
efforts to help the poor, are gone into thoroughly by 
writers who know cases. 

The authors are not trying to help either Jim 
Farley or John Hamilton win the next election. But 
they are trying to study, dispassionately and intelli- 
gently, a problem which is likely to wreck democratic 
institutions if it is not solved. We recommend this 
book for the average man. 

* * 


CHANGING DEFINITIONS OF RELIGION 


OT long ago Unity said that 92 percent of all 

N students in the United States are not guided 

in any way by religion. The Friends Intelli- 

gencer of Philadelphia published the statement with 

comment that implied acceptance of the fact. This 

brought a letter from William C. Ewing of Williams- 
burg, Va., which closes with these words: 


I venture to predict that if an effective study could 
be made it would disc ose the fact that the young people 
who think that they have abandoned religion because 
they have cut loose from the ecclesiastical organizations 
are really more truly religious than were their ances- 
tors who became formal members of an established 
church, and so were thought to be saved though they 
ground down the poor and rejected all the essentials of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 


Mr. Ewing strongly repudiates the idea that 
“religion”? means accepting a creed or joining a church. 
He says that Friends teach that people of many dif- 
fering theological views may be equally religious. 
He insists that if Friends are going to use statistics 
on the religion of students they had better gather them 
on the basis of their own definitions. 

Of the 92 percent who have thrown over religion 
he asks: 

What proportion of young people have ideals 
which involve the good of others than themselves and 
their immediate friends? What proportion will make 
vital sacrifices for their ideals? What proportion of 
students oppose war because it would require sacrifices 
of them, and what proportion oppose it because it would 
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mean their injuring other people? .... It is true 
that the young folks are doing pretty much as they 
please with themselves—but what are they doing to 
others? Are they less quick than their parents to prevent 
cruelty to children? Are they more readily acquiescent 
to social injustice? Are they more tolerant of slums and 
starvation and tatters alongside of extravagance and 
waste? 


By the standards that he sets up Mr. Ewing 
thinks that a large number of the 92 percent would 


have to be called religious. 
* * 


MANY KINDS OF CATHOLICS 

ET us not lose sight of the fact that there are 
many kinds of Catholics, just as there are many 
kinds of Protestants, and many kinds of Uni- 
versalists. When we oppose Catholics who seem to us 
fascist-minded let us remember that there are millions 
of Catholics, especially in our country, who in a crisis 
would be found on the side of democracy. The Catholic 
weekly The Commonweal is an illustration. Here is 

what it said lately about Mayor Hague: 


We hold no brief for many of those who are most 
actively attacking Mayor Hague; they are at the very 
least dubious characters. But we do hold a brief for the 
principle of free speech. In a country such as ours, 
within which such diverse groups with such diverse 
opinions and beliefs must, perforce, live together in har- 
mony, the broadest possible freedom of speech is the 
only safeguard against the endless misery of persecution 
and repression, not only of such ideas and views as we 
may hold false or even pernicious, but also of ideas which 
we hold dear and true. To deny free speech is a very 
dangerous thing; it is to forge a sword which cuts all 
ways—and to give rise to the grave suspicion that one’s 
own house is in bad need of a rigorous cleaning. 

* O* 


FLYING WITH HUGHES 


ABRIEL HEATOR, a news broadcaster of the 
Mutual Broadcasting Company, made effective 
use of the round-the-world flight the night that 

Hughes and his party landed at Fairbanks, Alaska. 
In his address, he harked back to an address of Wood- 
row Wilson, who used an airplane as an illustration 
and pictured an aviator flying around the world while 
men of every race and nation co-operated in the cer- 
vices that such a flight calls for. And Woodrow 
Wilson spoke like a prophet of an ordered world where 
peace reigned and all nations co-operated to make 
things go. We cannot quote directly either Mr. 
Heator or the great President, but we pass on an idea 
that sometimes seems hackneyed, but which is the 
hope of mankind. Occasionally something happens 
like this round-the-world flight to dramatize the idea 
and to make it vivid. 

In France, in Russia, in far-off Siberia, in Alaska 
and Canada, many men toiled at landing fields to 
condition the Hughes plane and to fill it with fuel. 
In these and in other countries men who never will see 
Hughes and did not see the plane, worked over weather 
charts and sent their information. Many of these men 
could not speak English, but they made touch and got 
their messages through. In Russia, weeks ahead, the 
authorities worked cut a key that would enable the 
Hughes party to decipher quickly the information 


that might make the difference between success and 
disaster. All of these hundreds of people were flying 
with Hughes. They were co-operating in a great. 
project. And behind them there was a great company 
of inventors, mechanics and pioneer fliers who had 
co-operated as well. Living and dead, they had 
blazed the trail. They, too, were flying with Hughes. 

How simple it is, this matter of helping one 
another, and yet how long it takes us in the fields of 
statecraft, race relations, industrial matters, and even 
in religion, to pass out of the stage of blunder and 
fight into something that is possible, desirable, right. 
and beautiful. 

The silver monoplane winging its way through 
countless perils, held up by good will that is world 
wide, is a symbol of what, God willing, some day our 


race will achieve. 
1 ee 


“THANK YOU FOR PUBLISHING IT”’’ 


E cringe a little when people thank us for “past. 

favors,” in printing church news or articles. 

We do not deserve any thanks. We are not. 

entitled to any thanks. We do not own the paper. 

We merely edit the paper. It may be a favor to a 

church to have news of its happenings published, but. 

we do not publish the news as a favor to the church. 

It may strengthen and help a writer to have an article 

published in the Leader, but we do’ not publish it. 
primarily to strengthen and help the writer. 

We make the best paper that we can make out. 
of the material that we can secure by solicitation or 
that comes in without solicitation. We do not use 
only the best writers because we do not want the paper 
all one thing. We do not always use economic ma- 
terial, or prayer material, or Bible material, or de- 
nominational material, but try to build a paper that 
reflects many interests, and which interests many 
kinds of folks. We do our work conscientiously. We 
do not favor anybody at the expense of anybody. 
We count live news, live articles, live personals, almost. 
as manna. So why thank us! Damn us if you want 
to for leaving things out, but just assume that we 
count it a favor to ourselves when we publish any- 
thing. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Department of Labor, upon representations. 
that George Kwon, Korean student, would suffer im- 
prisonment for peace activities if deported to his native 
country, modified the order issued and permitted 
Kwon “to depart voluntarily to any country of his 
choice except contiguous territory.’ 


The Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
reports that use of fermented malt liquors and dis- 
tilled spirits has steadily declined since last November. 
It suggests that the tide may have turned and social 
habits may be changing. 


Twelve closed churches in Ohio reopened. in a 
period of two years under the leadership of the Rev. 
Carl H. Olson, State President, shows what is pos- 
sible to vision and persistence. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
“Let Us Keep Our Wild Life Wild” 


CXXXIII. 


Johannes 


ITH a slogan that may find its way on to sign- 
boards, Victor H. Cahalane closes an article 
in the Saturday Evening Post: “Let us keep 

our wild life wild.” His article is entitled “Don’t 
Feed the Bears.” It deals with unhappy, annoying 
or dangerous experiences of tourists with bears in 
Yellowstone National Park. People have fed the 
bears, bears have become pauperized and demand 
food, and when food is not forthcoming bears break 
into camps or motor cars and help themselves. While 
there are only a few cases in which tourists have been 
mauled or bitten, there are many cases where they 
have been frightened. For example, a lady camping 
out alone in a cabin is not altogether at ease when 
three black bears try to get into her back windows. 
A gentleman reposing under a tent, with nothing to 
protect him but bed clothes and tent canvas, is dis- 
turbed when a bear falls on him. The bears are bold 
because they have learned to like pancakes and 
sausage gravy, bacon and eggs, stewed prunes and 
cookies, and other things that campers delight in. 
They forsake their regular pursuits, they beg by the 
roadside, they forget how to dig for grubs and mar- 
mots, and become regular panhandlers. 

The problem is made serious by the interest of 
people in wild life. As Mr. Cahalane puts it: “All 
tourists want to see the bears. They have a far 
greater box-office appeal than all the geysers, the 
canyons, the waterfalls, and breath-taking mountain 
vistas put together.” The park authorities in our 
larger parks have dealt with the problem by having 
regular feeding grounds where spectators sit in en- 
closed seats. To these places the refuse of hotel 
dining-rooms is carried, and bears eat in peace and 
comfort. Even the grizzly may be seen there. Also 
the park authorities have built steel and concrete 
containers for food and garbage at the camp sites and 
have requested tourists not to leave in their motor 
cars even a crumb the odor of which would attract 
bears. Feeding the bears has created a nuisance. 
The park people are trying to abate the nuisance. 
And the moral of it all, according to the author, is 
that we ought to keep our wild life wild. 

There is a deal of common sense in this article, 
and we accept the slogan, “Keep our wild life wild,” 
with the proviso that wild does not mean frightened, 
timorous, hostile. 

Without pauperizing animals, or unfitting them 
to live where they are obliged to live, we can be 
friendly with them. The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals emphasizes a negative virtue. 
It restrains us from meanness. But the world is waiting 
for a society for the promotion of kindness to animals 
—which will emphasize an affirmative attitude and 
impel us to go out of our way to be friendly to our 
fellow inhabitants of the globe. 

It is ridiculous to have two or three hundred black 
bears, many of them attended by cubs, with a few 
grizzlies thrown in, begging alongside park roads and 


even climbing on to running boards of cars to eat 
sandwiches. But it is not ridiculous to protect the 
bears, have reservations where they can find their 
natural food, keep them from being exterminated, and 
feed them when their own food runs out. 

Feeding a bear and feeding a man who is down 
and out are much the same kind of acts. Intelligence 
as well as humanity should guide us. It is not intelli- 
gent to stop all aid because we find that aid has done 
harm. Intelligence impels us to re-examine the situa- 
tion and to see how help can be given that will prove 
to be a stimulant and not a soporific. 

With our raccoons, it is hard to see the true path. 
We cannot say to Madam Peter: ‘‘Now see here: 
You must teach those youngsters to be self-reliant. 
As things are going, they may think that a man with 
a gun is much the same as a man with a banana. 
They may learn to turn up their noses at buckwheat 
and black snakes and insist on chicken bones or white 
bread.” If we could plan the thing out for Madam 
Peter, it would not be simple, for no education is 
simple, but it would be helpful at least. We found 
Madam Peter in our back yard ravenously hungry. 
We have since discovered that she was nursing four 
cubs. We have put out food to attract her and to 
help her, and on at least one occasion she brought the 
family around in daylight. We suspect that they are 
in the dooryard every night now after we have gone to 
bed. The mother herself comes boldly to the kitchen 
door, practically every evening when we have no 
visitors. But how is the thing to work out? Are 
we starting something that eventually will put a rac- 
coon on top of every mail-box along the Beards Hol- 
low road, asking for a hand-out? Are we creating a 
raccoon nuisance like the bear nuisance in the Yellow- 
stone National Park? Are we weakening the spirit of 
self-reliance in the raccoon population of Schoharie 
County, and thereby destroying their skill in wresting 
a living from our rugged hills and valleys? These are 
serious questions. By careful, conservative action we 
hope to find a wise way out, unless the matter gets 
into politics. 

As things are, in human relief work people have 
thrown fairness and intelligence to the four winds. 
One side is listing all the fakers who are on the relief 
rolls and intimating that everybody being helped is a 
faker, and the other side is stoutly defending what is 
being done, when they ought to be purging the rolls 
of the humbugs. Perhaps they are. But what few 
seem to recognize is that there is no more diffi- 
cult, delicate, dangerous job than the job of public 
assistance to the unfortunate, and that it calls for 
science fully as much as sympathy. Nor do any of 
us see as clearly as we should that the obligation rests 
on us to get at the causes of distress and to remove 
them. 

It may be that we shall learn to act intelligently 
about people as soon as we do about bears, but we will 
bet on the bears. 
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Our theme in this piece for our paper is intelligent 
kindness to animals, but it is hard to draw lines. 
Those children that wave at us daily as we motor up 
or down the Hollow do get into the picture continually. 
And yet do they not belong there? Not only for them- 
selves but for the animals? Is there much hope of 
making people kind to birds and beasts unless we start 
with the children? 

To take a boy who might grow up to put his heel 
on any live thing and crush it, and create in him a 
spirit that would make him alive to the significance 


and beauty of God’s world, is to unloose a new benef- 
icent force in the world. 

Our inheritance from the past impels us to kill or 
capture. The call of the future is to conserve and 
study. The happiness of finding the moccasin flower in 
some lovely dell and carrying away the memory of its 
beauty is vastly greater than the happiness of tearing 
it up to carry home. And the person who has learned 
to do all of his shooting of wild birds and beasts with a 
camera has taken a step upward toward a level that 
in God’s good time we all must reach. 


Alexis Carrel — Scientist and Interpreter of Science 
Leonard B. Gray 


LEXIS CARREL is a great scientist, and much 
more than a great scientist. He is also a 
philosopher of science, an interpreter of the 

limitations, abuses, dangers, and uses of science. 
His is a mind of unusual knowledge, insight, and 
comprehensiveness. Few men in the history of the 
human race have been motivated by a greater sense 
of mission to serve mankind than this gifted man, 
whose talents and energy have made vast and unique 
discoveries in the field of science, who won the Nobel 
Prize, and who has written many significant articles 
in addition to his great book, “‘Man, the Unknown.” 

This eminent Franco-American scientist was born 
at Sainte Foy les Lyon, France, June 28, 1873. He 
received his L. B. at the University of Lyon in 1890 
and his M. D. in 1900 from the same university. In 
1891 he received an Sc. B. from the University of 
Dijon. In 1918 he married Anne de la Motte. From 
1896 to 1900 he was an interne at the Hospitaux de 
Lyon, and from 1900 to 1902 prosector at the Uni- 
versity of Lyon. 

In 1905 Carrel came to America, carried on ex- 
periments at the University of Chicago for a time, 
and in 1906 joined the staff of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research. This institute was 
founded in New York by John D. Rockefeller in 1901, 
because the necessity for new discoveries in the do- 
main of medicine had become evident. Its purpose 
is to encourage “medical research with special ref- 
erence to prevention and treatment of disease.’”? Un- 
der the present organization there are departments of 
pathology, bacteriology, physiological and patho- 
logical chemistry, physiology, comparative zodlogy, 
pharmacology, and experimental surgery. A hospital 
are the direction of the Institute was opened in 

Here Carrel has worked ever since he came ex- 
cept during the war, when he headed a hospital unit 
in France. There he encouraged a young chemist, 
Dr. Henry Drysdale Dakin, to experiment with anti- 
septics until he had compounded the marvelous fluid 
known as the Carrel-Dakin solution. This solution 
saved thousands of lives in the World War after Carrel 
had devised ways of using it in deep cuts. 

In 1912 Dr. Carrel became the first scientist in 
America to win the Nobel Prize, an award given him 
for his success in suturing blood vessels and trans- 
plantation of organs. In 1931 this great scientist 
was the winner of the Nordhoff cancer prize. 


The amount of work and the long list of wonders 
this wizard of experimental surgery has accomplished 
at the Institute and at his summer home on St. Gildas 
Island off France’s Breton coast, are phenomenal. 
Consider only a few outstanding ones. Carrel has 
developed a method of transplanting an organ from 
one body to another, so now a man with one damaged 
kidney can in some cases get it replaced by a healthy 
kidney from another man. Even more phenomenal 
was his discovery of a way to make living organs grow 
outside the human body. 

In a glass bulb in a spic-and-span laboratory on 
the fifth floor of the Institute is the only bit of flesh 
that grows no older with time. For twenty-six years 
this bit of flesh has been abundant with life. Carrel 
claims that it is immortal as long as the swishing 
pumps supply it with a steady stream of red fluid 
compounded in the laboratory to supply nutrition. 
Scientists have calculated that had it been permitted 
to enlarge indefinitely at its regular rate since Carrel 
put it there on January 17, 1912, after taking it 
from the living heart of an unborn chicken, it would 
by this time have covered the earth. Each week 
portions must be cut off this flesh, which biologists 
claim is no older than the day it was first put in its 
glassy home. 

We could mention many more wonders which 
this small, almost dumpy man, his head almost habit- 
ually crowned with a flat white surgeon’s cap, has 
accomplished. We could dwell upon the intricate re- 
sults of his life-long research, which Carrel, with his 
strong French accent and unique ability to get to the 
heart of a subject, delights to explain in simple, rather 
poetic language. But his discoveries as an experi- 
menter in surgery, great as they surely are, are not by 
any means, I feel, his greatest contribution to our age. 
I want now to mention what I consider to be his 
three great contributions. 

First, Carrel points out the misuse and inade- 
quacy of our great scientific progress. ‘Human be- 
ings have not grown so rapidly as the institutions 
sprung from their brains.” Are health and comfort 
of any value if we become mentally and spiritually 
worthless? Those who have given their lives to the. 
search for the prevention and cure of disease are 
keenly disappointed in observing that their efforts 
have resulted in a large number of healthy defectives, 
healthy lunatics, and healthy criminals, and no 
progress in man. The number of criminals increased 
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to about four million costs the country each year 
approximately four millions of dollars. In the United 
States a large percentage of the population is weak- 
minded, that is, remains at the psychological age of 
twelve. Intelligence, morale, and the art of living 
abundantly have not increased in proportion to the 
increase in scientific power and skill. The civilized 
races seem to be losing the courage to live. Before 
the intellectual victories that have brought us wealth 
and comfort, moral values have given ground. Reason 
has swept away religious belief. Our universe through 
the great discoveries of physics and astronomy has 
acquired a marvelous grandeur. But science makes 
this universe exclusively mechanical. It needs to be 
endowed with spiritual and moral meanings. 

Obviously modern society has practically failed. 
- Man has misused technology and built a world that 
does not fit him. In learning the secrets of the con- 
stitution and of the properties of matter we have 
gained the mastery of almost everything which exists 
on the face of the earth excepting ourselves. The 
environment born of our intelligence and our marvel- 
ous inventions is adjusted neither to our stature nor 
to our shape. To the immense progress in science 
and to the great change this immense progress has 
brought about neither man nor his institutions have 
been adapted. Somehow happiness still eludes us. 
The groups and the nations in which industrial civili- 
zation has attained its highest development are pre- 
cisely those which are becoming weaker, and whose 
return to barbarism is the most rapid. They are with- 
out protection against the hostile surroundings science 
has built around them. We are the victims of the 
backwardness of the sciences of life over those of 
matter. Intellectual weakness, nervous fragility, 
insanity, and moral corruption are more dangerous 
than yellow fever, typhus, and cancer. 

The only remedy is to remake man. We cannot 
undertake the restoration of ourselves and of our 
environment before having transformed our habits of 
thought. We need a much more profound knowledge 
of ourselves. Above all, modern men need mental 
equilibrium, sound judgment, nervous stability, au- 
dacity, moral courage, and endurance. We have at 
our disposal all the might of science, which can be 
much more wisely directed and used than it is at 
present. Science, which has transformed the material 
world, gives man the power of transforming himself. 
But will he be capable of using this power to real 
advantage? It depends on his determination to re- 
make himself, his eagerness to understand himself 
and the resources at his disposal, and his willingness 
to make sacrificial effort. For man is both the marble 
and the sculptor. 

Secondly, our interpreter of science pleads for an 
understanding of the total man. 

Neither the body nor the soul should be investi- 
gated separately. The philosopher Descartes, Carrel 
claims, was in error in claiming the material and the 
mental as heterogeneous, This alleged dualism has 
weighed heavily upon the entire history of our knowl- 
edge of man. We must free ourselves from it if we are 
to understand man as he really is. We must compre- 
hend the whole organism. Mind and body are two 
aspects of a single thing. Although we possess the 


treasures of the observations a¢cumulated by the 
scientists, the philosophers, the poets, and the great 
mystics of all times, we have grasped only certain as- 
pects of ourselves. Our knowledge of man is still 
rudimentary, claims the author of “Man, the Un- 
known.”’ Immense regions of our inner world are still 
unknown. We comprehend man as composed of 
distinct parts and not as a whole. 

The goal of science, asserts this great interpreter 
of science, should be the material, intellectual, and 
spiritual benefits of mankind. Science must not 
concern itself alone with skill, efficiency, and physical 
comforts, for the total nature of man is not com- 
pletely satisfied by these. And yet, to matter has 
been attributed a greater reality than to mind. 
Physiology and medicine have directed their attention 
to the chemical manifestations of the body’s activities. 
Sociology has envisaged man almost uniquely from the 
point of view of his ability to run machines, of his 
output of work, of his capacity as a consumer, of his 
economic value. Hygiene has concerned itself with 
his health, the means of increasing the population. 
Pedagogy has directed its efforts towards the intel- 
lectual and muscular development of the children. 
But these sciences have neglected the study of the 
various aspects of consciousness. If we are to help 
man to develop to his utmost we must not carve him 
into more or less arbitrary fragments, and each frag- 
ment must not be analyzed apart from what we know 
about the others. 

Further, we must bear much more seriously in 
mind what countless observations have already 
taught us, namely, that climate, profession, diet, 
athletics, intellectual and moral disciplines, have pro- 
found effects on the individual. We must strive to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the reciprocal effects 
of the physiological, the intellectual, and the spiritual. 
Man, being multiplicity and unity, has to be studied 
by two different methods, the analytic and the syn- 
thetic. To realize the whole man we must grasp the 
complexity and wealth of our natures, and understand 
the laws of our development. The aim of our efforts 
must be directed to the development of complete 
human beings, and must be inspired by the realization 
that only with such thoroughly developed individuals 
can a real civilization be constructed. 

Thirdly, Carrel sets forth the great need for uni- 
versal minds. ‘Minds endowed with universalistic 
tendencies alone have the power to solve the problems 
of modern society.” 

Carrel’s universal man is quite different from 
Tagore’s. The great Hindu poet thinks of each man 
being universal in the sense that he possesses all the 
fundamental emotions, passions, urges, and needs of 
mankind. Our scientist has in mind a universal man 
who will understand all fields of knowledge and co- 
ordinate what he finds in each field with what he 
finds in all other fields. Such a synthesis, Carrel 
claims, cannot be obtained by a round table conference 
of specialists; a work of art has never been produced 
by a committee of artists, nor a great discovery made 
by a committee of scholars. So this synthesis must 
not be elaborated in a group but rather in a single 
brain. 

To be sure, Carrel does not believe that the human 
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race is capable of producing many individuals with the 
ability to acquire and to use knowledge of several 
different sciences. But he does believe that a few 
gifted individuals are capable through the severest 
application of themselves of becoming such universal 
minds, and that such comprehensive minds through 
a complete study of man can help to build a better 
society than the one in which education, hygiene, 
religion, town planning, and social and economic 
planning are entrusted to individuals who know but a 
single aspect of the human being. _It is possible for a 
single brain to acquire such a gigantic store of knowl- 
edge. In about twenty-five years of uninterrupted 
study one could learn and master anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, biological chemistry, psychology, pathology, 
metaphysics, medicine, and also have a thorough ac- 
quaintance with genetics, nutrition, pedagogy, es- 
thetics, morals, sociology, economics, and religion. 
At the age of fifty those who have submitted them- 
selves to this discipline could effectively direct the 
construction of the human being and of a civilization 
based on the true nature of man. 

These few highly endowed and universal minds 
could form an institute for the study of man. They 
would constitute an organization, an intellectual 
focus, capable of conceiving and planning a future 
society. This thinking center would consist, as does 


The Tragedy 
Charles 


ITHIN a period of twenty years, in his early 
ministry, the writer has served a number of 
churches in the Middle West, four in country 

towns in circuits of two, and three in cities. The last 
Biennial Report reported two in country towns with 
occasional services; two were dormant. To one of 
these there had been added through series of meet- 
ings eighty-two members within two years, one series 
a year in the late winter. The Methodists in revival 
may have had influence with Universalists, and the 
number of the latter received into the church exceeded 
that of the other denomination; it is warranted that 
the Methodist church of the town is not dormant. 
In the other, a city church, reported dormant, there 
were added to the roll of members through pastoral 
work within four years one hundred and fifty names 
of persons in a newly built church; again the Metho- 
dist church and others of the city are not dormant. 
In three instances, one in a country town and two 
in cities, the churches have passed out of existence and 
do not longer appear in the Year Book, two of them 
for many years. One only in that region in any way 
served by the writer, that merely started by him 
fifty years ago, has been continuously active or fully 
alive to the present year. Diagnoses with or after 
facts stated more in detail may be of interest and 
helpfulness to the living. An early case may be 
baffling. Why should the young or rejuvenated 
suddenly die? 

The first to be reviewed was in the capital of 
Illinois. It had declined and was resuscitated by the 
State Superintendent. The building was churchly in 
appearance, in brick, painted a light lead color, with 


the Supreme Court of the United States, of a few 
individuals with highly considerate positions, free 
from political intrigue and cheap publicity. It should 
perpetuate itself automatically in such a manner 
as to radiate ever young ideas. From this source of 
scientific truth democratic rulers, as well as dictators, 
could receive the information they need in order to 
develop a civilization really suited to man. 

The sacrifice on the part of these few individuals 
who dedicate themselves in this way to the service of 
mankind would be tremendous. They would have to 
renounce, Carrel.claims, the common modes of ex- 
istence. Not for them would there be time for golf, 
bridge, listening to radios, serving on committees, and 
making speeches at banquets. They must not live 
like university professors, still less like business men, 
but rather more like the monks of the great contem- 
plative orders. In the past there have been men 
ready to make such renunciation, and today in many 
ways men risk their lives. Is it not natural to believe 
that there are individuals ready to sacrifice much to 
acquire the knowledge indepensable for the making of 
man? In fact, the sacrifice of one’s self is not very 
difficult for one burning with a passion for a great 
adventure. And there are no more beautiful and dan- 
gerous and important adventures than the renovation 
of modern man. 


of the Church 


C. Conner 


a tower on whose top was a gilded cross, and the edifice 
with no name at the front was mistaken by strangers 
in the city for that of the Roman Catholic, and some 
entered it at times believing it to be. In other days, 
Lincoln had listened within its walls to a debate on 
the destiny of man, in part at least, and is reputed to 
have said, “It must be all or none.” 

The interior of the church was one large room, 
and the building was without a usable basement. 
Under the supervision of the superintendent, who 
reorganized the church with twelve members, a par- 
tition was put across the auditorium, leaving a seating 
capacity of something more than a hundred, and 
with space at the rear for kitchen and dining-room. 

The officers of the State Convention wanted a 
minister to take charge of the work, and he that was 
recommended to them was very young in the ministry, 
having been ordained but a few years before. He 
went northwestward from southern Ohio in the early 
autumn of 1885 with the accepted authority of the 
Illinois state officials, accompanied by a trunk holding 
a few books and manuscripts and some clothing, 
leaving the little family of two others to be brought 
later, followed by household effects. 

Work was begun with a will under a contract 
with the society, drawn up by a young lawyer of the 
interested number, and signed “‘in duplicate by said 
first and second parties in the manner and relations. 
expressed as aforesaid,’’ the uninstalled pastor being 
the second party, and the state aiding with a disposi- 
tion to continue aid for a time, as needed. The people 
enlisted at the rebeginning were on the whole young 
in their relation to the church, whatever their years 
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of life, and there must have been a large degree of 
mutual charity, and it was rather cheerily borne on 
the part of pastor and people, or all around. There 
was at once a reaching out in the city and country sur- 
rounding. There were found three preaching points 
outlying: Buckhart, about seven miles out, as remem- 
bered, accessible by horse and buggy over a dirt road 
with mud the stickiest in the early spring. The place 
had been recognized before and there was a church 
building there available and people hungry for what 
they came to get; again and again was the church 
filled, holding much more than a hundred. There 
was Cantrall, eleven miles out, with a Christian 
church, so called, hospitable to Universalist preach- 
ing on a Sunday afternoon too, and Loami in still 
another direction, farther away and reached by rail, 
with an entertaining Methodist church for some 
week evening services, the village having received its 
name from the exclamation of a man who, years before 
it was a village, had met with a serious loss of prop- 
erty, saying in the consciousness of it, ““Low am I!” 

What accrued in compensation for services in 
these places was turned into the treasury of the en- 
gaging society, whose subscription for the support 
of the first year’s work, it was found, was $200. De- 
pendence was placed upon Sunday collections and oc- 
casional week evening entertainments, and $300 from 
the state treasury, to make up the modest salary of 
$1,000. It was done! and better the second year with 
a plenty of pastoral admonition. There was a good 
friend in George Powers, an aged man at Cantrall, 
who joined the church and co-operated with the pastor 
toward meeting a paving tax of some hundred dollars 
imposed by street improvement. He died in the 
summer of 1886, and his one son did not quite take the 
father’s place. 

In the second year fifty families were active or 
alive to the cause. There were few small children, and 
in numbers of instances one person only was repre- 
sentative of the family name. There was early effort 
to enlarge the membership of the church. Of thirteen 
received the first Easter, five were not present in three 
places apart. Having made known their desire to be 
enrolled as members, it was arranged that at a certain 
time, five minutes from the noon hour, each should do 
what would be done in the service at the church sym- 
bolizing unity of spirit and oneness of purpose: read- 
ing Psalm 28, and repeating the Winchester Pro- 
fession of Faith and the Lord’s Prayer. Among the 
number were George Powers, eighty-eight, of Cantrall, 
and Mrs. Deborah Barger, ninety-one, of Loami, 
Two from the latter place were present but two others 
could not be. Easter was not awaited. On each suc- 
cessive Sunday that April, from the first to the last, 
members were received, thirty-one in number for the 
month. At a week evening service in Loami the 
following autumn, eight were received. There were 
then thirteen residing here and they were considered 
a branch of the city church. 

Early in the second year there had come into 
church membership from among the families enlisted 
fifty persons, ranging in age from under twenty years 
to above ninety, several past middle life, and the 
majority young people, making a membership of 
sixty-one, one having died. There were possibilities 


of enlargement within the enlisted) families and be- 
yond them. 

The engrossing work gave little or no time for 
reading, and the few books taken and the more that 
came later were not used. New sermons were pre- 
pared out of life and preached in view of life with the 
slender resources at command. Time for quiet study 
was wanted by the young minister, and his system 
of accumulating material of “Life Studies” was be- 
ginning to be. He resigned in the late autumn of 1887. 

In the next two years, four ministers in mature 
life served successively and all stopped! In the 
meantime he that had begun with the people at a 
rebeginning received a request to return and resume. 
Full ten years after having left them, the tragic 
death of a gifted young woman of an esteemed 
family was the occasion of a call to cross hundreds of 
miles to officiate at the funeral, but that of an aged 
parishioner set for the same time prevented. Nam- 
able faces are as vivid to memory as if the departure 
from them had been yesterday! With the lapse of 
years there has been effort to get in touch with the 
cherished people; a letter to him that was the young 
lawyer; of more years again, one to a younger man, a 
musician; the envelopes enclosing them came back 
to the addresser. Death had been busy; going away 
was active. Birth and incoming had not made re- 
placements or accessions in a name erased. 

After the organization of the church at Milford 
with the enthusiastic co-operation or incitation of the 
families there, and preparation was made toward a 
building, an invitation was received from the near-by 
city, the county seat of Butler, where a new church 
was under process of erection, to begin work there 
with the opening of the year 1891, when it was ex- 
pected the new edifice would be ready for occupancy. 

Rarely does there come to a young minister, or 
to any, such an opportunity as was here offered. 
Using in part one’s own words on occasion years ago: 
The ground had been lying fallow for ten years. The 
old church edifice which had stood on Front Street 
was on a leased lot; the lease expired. Property was 
bought at the corner of Third and Dayton, where 
was standing the old Masonic Hall, in which occasional 
services were held; the property appreciated, more 
than doubling in value, when a lot was secured in a 
residential section of the city; a fund of several thou- 
sand dollars was at once available to start the build- 
ing, toward which generous subscriptions besides 
were made. The new edifice, expected to be com- 
pleted by the new year 1891, was not ready to enter 
and dedicate until the last of August. Services were 
held in the assembly room of the court house. Con- 
gregations there increased, new families were enlisted 
and membership cards were distributed among these 
and as well among the former families, that the per- 
sons of these latter might reconsecrate themselves in 
the new church. The delay in completing the build- 
ing was the pastor’s opportunity. The centennial of 
the city had been celebrated that early summer. All 
but two persons, aged husband and wife, of the for- 
mer members, signed the cards, forty together, and 
sixty-three new names gathered in the months of de- 
lay made preparation for a recognition service in the 
autumn, there being three members more recognized 
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than the city had celebrated years since its founding. 
In the three years following, nearly fifty more were 
added. 

A return pastorate, some twenty years after- 
ward, found apparent pastoral neglect of the field in 
those years. There was much depletion, little had 
accrued, and that hardly visible. The church suffered 
with the city by the disastrous flood of 1913 in the 
Big Miami valley. The water came over the floor 
many feet deep, and the interior was badly damaged 
by both water and mud. It was restored in beauty 
again in the summer of 1915, at the beginning of the 
second pastorate. In this there were the names of 
thirty-four added to the list of members, nearly a 
third of the number having been received sometime 
before, but not recorded in the church book. 

A salary of $600 was all the people could pay; 
accepted alone in the necessitous situation of the 
parish, it was not adequate nor just for two working 
together. There was asked in behalf of a successor 
that the trustees of the Ohio Convention get back of 
some man for a continuation of the work, which was 
not done: hence, since, dormancy. In a field of need 
the denomination has not always seemed willing to 
pay the price of success in sacrificial service, or has 
neglected to do so when it might, while a minister 
has at times borne a burden to the point of breaking. 

The ministry to the third city church of the 
Middle West was begun immediately after the first 
service to the second mentioned in the foregoing. 
There had been engagements in the East with three 
churches, all continuing active. In the latter part 
of 1894 there was a pulpit vacancy in the “‘Gateway 
City” of Wisconsin. There had been a successful pas- 
torate of six years by one now honored in living at 
ninety years of age, and followed by a young man of 
consecration to ideals and of native abilities; but he 
wanted to change the churchly appointments and 
introduce what the people thought unnecessary in the 
case, and inside of a year he was away working in 
another field. The western Universalist editor made 
recommendation to the trustees of one who had not 
yet reached the meridian of life, who visited on invi- 
tation the people, held services for three Sundays, and 
immediately after which was engaged to take charge of 
the work. It was possibly the strongest church of the 
faith in the state. During his ministry there was an 
enrollment of two hundred in the Sunday school, 
meeting in the annex, about as large as the church 
auditorium. The children were mainly from families 
of foreigners, there being few within the membership 
of the parish. 

The field had been well worked by a near prede- 
cessor. Members were added to the church list 
throughout four years, from 1895 to 1898 inclusive, 
aggregating thirty-eight—not a large number, but 
more than for a corresponding period before or after 
in that church. 

In the latter part of 1897, one of the four wealthy 
men of the parish died, leaving a daughter with one 
son, a lad, and $1,000 for the church to spend as it 
might want to. After the departure eastward of the 
minister who resigned the charge, another man of 
wealth removed to advantage his business, and another 
still died, leaving no children, further decreasing the 


supporting forces; another, again, rich in character 
and faithful in attendance and support, died, leaving 
no posterity. One and another able minister came, 
stayed awhile, and went away. The situation was 
not saved. The chosen name of St. Paul’s Universal- 
ist Church of La Crosse disappeared from the Year 
Book. 

Facts have been allowed to speak for themselves 
with little comment. Some are self-interpreting. 
In comment, let the last case be the first. Had sub- 
stantial bequests been made in the easy ability of 
the donors, the income of which only should be used, 
the fortunes would have likely been different—as in 
the East, in a notable instance, that of which there is 
personal knowledge connecting at once the West 
and the East in observation and experience: The man 
in a thrifty manufacturing town, who knew he could 
not live long, called a business man who had his con- 
fidence in consultation and said he felt that $8,000 
which he had provided was not sufficient; as many as 
a hundred families had departed from the town at 
the time for employment on account of the shutting 
down of two woolen mills and a hat shop by the whim 
of an owner, he would be willing to leave $50,000, but 
was afraid the people might lean on it, and so it was 
decided to bequeath $18,000 and the house for the 
minister on the lot adjoining that of the church, which 
was exemplary, and was followed in kind, though not 
in amount, by others. In how many instances could 
such be done, leaving an ever-living support in money 
at command! And whatever might befall the favored 
church in time to come, the fund should be conserved 
for the denomination or for its beneficent purpose 
toward a living humanity. 

Further, suggested by the same case, which is 
largely representative in the nature of it, so largely 
that without inheritance of culpability it counts or 
tells against the growth of the Universalist Church: 
The families are usually small—few children. Noting 
in contrast, Catholic families are usually large, and 
by conserving her children the Roman Catholic 
Church increases or grows through the children, 
without having any truth or message to filter into the 
minds of the masses and prepare for accessions from 
the outer world. The denomination does not need 
birth control for conservation, less for growth. 

Further, in successful church work, there is the 
presence of men in it—husbands with their wives, 
adolescent sons with the daughters. It was so di- 
rectly under the eye, even in those churches which 
time has not befriended. It has sifted into thought 
that it has been otherwise, and is today much other- 
wise. The relative lack of interest or comparative 
fewness of men in the church can be considered chief 
against its growth and full efficiency. The Catholic 
man goes or attends with his wife and children. The 
Protestant too often does not so attend. The minis- 
ter, as a supply, without acquaintance with the towa, 
is likely impressed that there are many widows re- 
siding there, but may learn later that there were hus- 
bands ia hiding. Without the men, growing sons 
cannot be counted on. Example is potent, if not 
irresistible. The church is not holding sufficiently 
the adolescent youth. It is a problem for the Doc- 
tors of Divinity. 
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As one has been engaged at his desk in the latter 
time, editing the notes which the days and decades 
have multiplied in a wide range of life subjects, the 
wish has been cherished that the young men in the 


The Religion 


ministry and others not so young, yet active, are 
doing a work with the whole heart to win the whole 
heart of the people. Beyond schools and teachers and 
textbooks there is no other way. 


of Humanity 


James W. McKnight 


HERE is a new religion in the making. It is the 
sweet-sad music of the ages. It is the new 
hopes and aspirations of humanity that have 

not dared bloom before. It is religion without dogma. 

Its bible is the epic literature of the race taken 
from all faiths and cultures. This religion exalts no 
doctrine and enforces no creed, but asks only that the 
worshipers bring humility, sincerity, and courage. 
Opinions may vary as the flowers of the springtime. 
Unity is sought in the only proper method, through 
the method of freedom. Unity, not uniformity, is 
the goal. All those who love truth and who seek to 
better the common lot of struggling humanity may 
worship here together. 

In this religion each man formulates the tenets of 
his own faith. Each man must follow the dictates of 
his own conscience—but he must also learn gracefully 
to tolerate his neighbor’s opinions also. He believes 
the words of Voltaire—‘“I disagree utterly with what 
you say but I shall defend to the death your right to 
say it.” 

Tolerance is never made an excuse for inactivity, 
however. Some liberals feel that they must never 
take a stand for anything. The principles of the 
exploiters of humanity he notes with a righteous 
hatred, and he seeks to topple the exploiters from 
power. All those who degrade personality, the body 
or soul of man, are exploiters. 

The worshiper here exalts science more than any- 
one else. Its truth is the cornerstone of his temple. 
His religion is the common good, however. Science 
must serve, not rule. 

Religions that divide have been superseded. We 
must not insist that the world become Christian, 
Brahman or Confucian. Individuals must make 
spiritual progress within their own racial and national 
culture. Christianity and Islam have had the most 
difficult time of any of the world religions because their 
orthodoxy held to a sacred scripture and described a 
definite god. The other faiths earlier sought new 
light. Consequently when modern knowledge pointed 
on to new truth there was conflict in the ranks of the 
evangelical faithful. After all, it is not what faith a 
man affirms that is important, but what value judg- 
ments he holds, what attitude he has toward life. 
Would we dare say that such men as Mahatma Gan- 
dhi or Rabindranath Tagore should be plucked from 
their native culture and forced to swallow a Christian 
creed? Either man would turn his back on the values 
that are the holiest to him by so doing. Love and 
service are part and parcel of their lives. Why should 
we try to upset them if we could? 


“Little souls, how I pity them! 
They are so very small. 
They look at the stars above 
And call them denominational.” 


The word Christian means hate, fear and envy in 
many parts of the world because religionists have 
stressed petty values. 

The race has suffered greatly by those men who 
sought to force uniformity instead of building true 
unity through freedom. In central Europe today, in 
the Iberian peninsula we see men bringing uniformity 
by force. True unity is being killed. Such empires 
of force and violence may stand for a period of one 
generation or more, but they cannot stand permanently 
because they are based on the sword and not on af- 
fection within the human heart. Russia, with its 
voluntary alliance of friendly republics, Britain, 
with the willing loyalty of the dominions, the United 
States, a free republic, with all their weaknesses, are 
building on the rock of eternal things. What makes 
America great? It is the love of freedom, the po- 
tentiality for constantly developing forms of new 
social life—new social patterns. The disciples of 
uniformity, those who believe one revolution enough, 
are those who are keeping America from the truest 
kind of greatness. 

Unitarians and Universalists are pledged to fol- 
low the method of freedom, and still constantly dif- 
ferent groups within the Liberal Church seek to throttle 
freedom. Every socially liberal minister knows that 
he is free to preach what he believes is the truth— 
until it hits the pocketbooks of the churchmen. The 
delightful exceptions to this rule only prove the rule 
itself. Religious liberalism must be built squarely on 
diversity of conviction. Religion in the last analysis 
is a personal thing. Our gods, creeds, forms of wor- 
ship, must be chosen by the individual, to have any 
meaning. Theists, Humanists, Evangelicals, can 
work or worship together only if there is a high degree 
of mutual tolerance. 

True liberalism believes that life at its best is 
dominated by certain great ideals—human sympathy, 
freedom as an all-conquering method. The personality 
of Jesus can have meaning to all groups if they see 
the broad, tolerant, all-loving spirit within the man. 
All he asked was sincerity. The only group he could 
not tolerate was the hypocritical church of his day. 

To hold ideals, however, is not enough. Many 
people with splendid enough ideals are so passive 
that these ideals count for nothing, There must be 
action, careful but enthusiastic action. The effort to 
bring about a study of social problems by laymen and 
ministers in the Liberal Church is the most hopeful 
development of the past year. Contemplation is not 
enough. Nirvana will not save the world. We must 
not simply think ‘“‘peace’’ but build peace. The 
Emergency Peace Campaign is a sincere effort to unite 
all the friends of peace in this country. The Child 
Labor amendment is still not in the Federal Consti- 
tution. Our maternity death rate is still the highest 
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in the world. Paul De Kruif’s book, “Why Keep 
Them Alive,” is the finest disclosure of economic ex- 
ploitation in the vast library of modern books. We 
are still the slowest of any of the civilized nations in 
the fight against syphilis. We can do much to en- 
courage our health agencies today in this great struggle. 
It is still illegal to spread birth control in ‘this land. 
There is so much to do that we can begin almost any- 
where. 

We must build. Weare not going to drift into a 
Utopia or the Kingdom of God. The story is told 
of the meeting held by the gods to decide where they 
would place the divinity of man. They discussed 
sinking it in the sea, in the earth. Finally they de- 
cided to put it within the breast of man, because that 


would be the last place he would look for it. And 
generally this is true. Mankind is still looking for 
God to save. God is helpless, as Angela Morgan 
says in her powerful poem ‘“‘God Prays,” and cannot 
rise until His people rise. 

The coming day is as near or as close as we make 
it to be. The challenge comes to us down through the 
ages—from the mouths of prophets of old or from 
the lips of present day prophets. We have enough but 
we must do it ourselves. We have the material but 
we must use it. What will we do with this world? 


“Out of the lives of heroes and their deeds. 
Out of the miracle of human thought, 
Out of the songs of singers, God proceeds, 
And of the soul of them His soul is wrought.” 


An Exhibit by the “Heathen Chinee” 


Dan B. Brummitt 


HEY may not be able to keep it up, but the 
Chinese have recently given the Christian 
nations a stinging and yet unintended rebuke. 

Under the leadership of a great Christian woman 
who takes her adopted religion more seriously than 
some who were born to it, the Chinese have shown 
the world what some parts of the Sermon on the 
Mount look like when they are applied. 

After months of such bombing of Chinese cities 
by Japanese planes as it would be flattery to call 
fiendish, a squadron of heavy bombing planes, on 
May 20, made a bombless raid over such important 
Japanese cities as Nagasaki, Fukuoka, and Sasebo. 

If they had carried bombs, they could have given 
Japan what many Western Christians have been hop- 
ing they would give—a taste of that eye for an eye 
technique which is fully approved and practiced by 
Christian armies in every way. Instead—but let the 
official story tell what they did: 


All that the Chinese raiders did was to drop leaflets ad- 
dressed to various sections of the Japanese people. The airmen 
reported that as soon as they approached Japanese waters, 
searchlights were trained on them from Japanese warships. On 
their return they were subjected to anti-aircraft fire, but not 
one of the machines was hit. 

The leaflets addressed to the Japanese soldiers read: “Our 
armed resistance is directed not at the Japanese people, but at 
the military clique which is responsible for your country’s policy 
of aggression. 

“We are fighting to the last against those who threaten the 
existence of our country and people. Indeed, there is no way out 
for us. Weare not willing to be slaves. We have to fight for the 
sake of our people. 

“The present hostilities were not fought for your benefit or 
even for the benefit of your beloved country. Your supreme 
sacrifice would only give added pleasure to your war lords, who 
are using you as tools in their selfish cause. 

“To emancipate yourself and your nation from the bond of 
the war lords, this is the opportune moment. The Japanese war 
lords are our common enemy. The peace structure of the 
Orient must be built by co-operation between people and soldiers 
of Japan and China. 

“From interviews with Japanese captives, we know they 
do not understand why we are fighting. Since many of them are 
farmers, they realize more and more the evils of war, as more 
farmers are killed and their farmlands rendered useless. 

“We Chinese farmers love peace. But for self-preservation 


we are forced to strike down the Japanese military clique. Since 
you have also been oppressed by the same clique, let us together 
fight our common enemy—the Japanese war lords.” 

A message from the Chinese and Japanese People’s Friendly 
Relations Union of the Chinese Air Force to the Japanese people 
read: 

‘Our planes have visited your country. Our aim, however, 
is not to do damage to your life and property, but to explain the 
evils of your military caste. 

“Our government is ready to settle all differences with your 
government by diplomatic means. We want economic co- 
operation with your country through proper channels. We desire 
only your respect for our political and territorial integrity. 

“But your militarists will not leave us alone. Instead, they 
provoke this large scale war of aggression. It is now time 
for you, the people of Japan, to check the vain ambitions of your 
war lords and to bring an end to the hostilities.” 

A welcoming party, headed by Dr. H. H Kung, President 
of the Executive Yuan, and General Ho Ying-chin, Minister of 
War, greeted the return of the airmen when they safely landed 
at the Hankow airfield at 11.30 a. m., May 20, amid tumultuous 
cheers. 

In dropping leaflets instead of bombs, the Chinese Air Force 
had most strongly demonstrated the superiority of China’s 
civilization and her high sense of humanitarianism, said Dr. 
Kung. The raid, he emphasized, conclusively proved the ability 
of the Chinese planes to reach Japan, and, if they wished, to set 
their wood-built cities into flames. But they did not do so be- 
cause the Chinese, in contrast to the utter disregard by Japanese 
airmen of civilian lives, did not choose to kill any Japanese non- 
combatants. 

Bombs would only create more hatred, whereas handbills 
would make the Japanese populace think and awaken to the 
necessity of curbing their militarists in their aggression in China, 
Dr. Kung pointed out. 

General Ho Ying-chin, representing the Chinese army, re- 
iterated Dr. Kung’s statement, emphasizing that the Chinese 
airmen could have easily bombed the Japanese industrial belt 
during their visit, but refrained from doing so purely on hu- 
manitarian grounds. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek, until recently secretary-general 
of the National Aviation Commission, made the preliminary 
arrangements for the visit to Japan proper, and also advocated 
that only printed matter should be dropped over Japanese cities. 
Her views were shared by other Chinese government leaders 
and high officers in the Air Force. 


It would be asking a good deal if we Western 
Christians urged the Chinese to keep this thing up. 
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Already they have had provocation enough to justify, 
in military eyes, such destruction in Tokyo and 
Yokohama as Japan has inflicted on Chinese cities. 
And they have now shown that they could do just 
that, almost with as little risk to themselves as the 
Japanese bombers have incurred in their raids of 
wholesale murder on Canton and Shanghai and 
Nanking. 

But suppose the Chinese should refuse to imitate 
the West at this point. Suppose they should send 
other air squadrons, at frequent intervals, each bomb- 
ing Japan with ideas, instead of fire-producing and 
death-dealing explosives. 

- What would come of it? What wouldn’t come of 
1t! 

For one thing, it would show that the West’s 
missionaries have been more effective than its war- 
ships. It would demonstrate that the Christian 
gospel works, but only when it is worked. 

And the people of Japan might catch the idea 
that nonviolence is stronger, not weaker, than violence. 
They might even take it into their heads to try it at 
home, to the bitter dismay of the Japanese militarists 
who now think themselves securely masters of the 
empire. The direction of Japan’s manifest destiny 
might be changed. 

And what a revelation this bloodless, hateless war 


of defense would be to the military heathenism of 
every Western nation! 

These nations have despised the Chinese, and 
have exploited China for their own pagan purposes. 
If China can retaliate thus on Japan, what is to 
hinder her, with a little better equipment, from drop- 
ping portions of the Sermon on the Mount over San 
Francisco and Chicago and New York, and even over 
Washington! There is an idea to give us pause. 

It is a theme for a George Bernard Shaw, who, 
though a scoffer at Christians, well knows the revolu- 
tionary power of some of Christ’s ideas. 

Whether the bombless raids are to be repeated or 
not, China has said a devastating word once, at least, 
to the world’s believers in force. She has told them: 
“Your battleships and bombers and submarines are 
powerful, but only to create more of their kind, as 
they go on their destroying way. We have now 
shown that we can use a weapon which destroys noth- 
ing, and yet can make all these terrible weapons a 
mountain of junk.” 

Out of the Orient, light! ‘“The Heathen Chinee,”’ 
who as a people has barely heard of Christ, may yet 
conquer those apostate Julians who, at this moment, 
are doing everything they can to empty the Galilean’s 
word of all real meaning.—Hditorial in the Northwest- 
ern Christian Advocate. 


The Mid-West Institute 


Work and Play at Shakamak State Park, Indiana 


EAN MABEL ESTEN ealled the fourteenth 
annual Mid-West Institute of Universalist 
People into formal session Sunday evening, 

July 17. There were over a hundred present at this 
opening meeting. From Saturday noon and all 
through Sunday students, faculty members, and camp 
mothers were arriving at the Institute office, register- 
ing and being assigned to dormitories. Thus Camp 
Shakamak, a silent and rather lonesome looking place 
when the three Boston faculty members, Ratcliff, 
Gardner, and Lalone, arrived on Saturday noon, was 
soon alive with young people shouting and singing 
out greetings to friends of other summers. By sun- 
down the initial confusion was over and a fairly well 
organized camp was ready for a week of work and play. 
The final registration figures showed 126 delegates of 
high school and college age, and twenty-seven camp 
mothers, helpers and faculty members, a total camp 
population of 153. Camp Ohio, under the leadership 
of the genial ‘‘Bill’’ Schneider of North Olmsted, had 
fifty-one members. The Illinois delegation totaled 
fifty-three. Eight came from Iowa, seven from In- 
diana, four from Michigan, two from North Carolina, 
two from Arkansas, and one from Kentucky. 

In the afternoon an impromptu preaching service 
was held in the assembly hall with Dr. John M. Rat- 
cliff as preacher. This service was scheduled prin- 
cipally becau.e a group of Universalist folk from 
Brazil, Ind., came over to visit the camp and attend 
a service. Hymn books or song sheets were not yet 
available and no stool or chair or box could be found 
to support a piano player, but the service went on 


just the same, with old folks and young folks joining 
their voices in song while the manager of the Publishing 
House, in the dual role of presiding officer and accom- 
panist, stood at the piano and thumped out chords that 
resembled or suggested the tunes of well-known hymns. 

At the evening meeting Dean Esten outlined the 
camp routine and introduced the faculty members. 
These were Lon Ray Call, Secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, who lectured on “Modern 
Manners and Morals,” John M. Ratcliff on ‘Teaching 
Methods in the Church School,’” Thomas Murray, our 
minister at Concord, Mich., on ‘‘A Liberal’s Interpre- 
tation of Jesus,’ William E. Gardner on “Y. P. C. U. 
Methods,” James McKnight, minister at Avon, IIl., 
on “Christianity and Economics,” Isabel Gehr on 
“Religious Drama,’’ Emerson Hugh Lalone on the 
“Ethics of Universalism,” Phillips Thayer, Urbana, 
Ill., chaplain, and William Schneider, North Olmsted, 
Ohio, recreational director. 

The Institute day opened with a morning chapel 
service conducted by Chaplain Thayer. A particu- 
larly beautiful feature of both the chapel services and 
the evening vespers was the music played by Harmon 
Gehr on his violin. Iva May and Jean Lord of North 
Olmsted were also most generous with their lovely 
clarinet music. From 8.30 to 10.20 the instituters 
attended regular classes, after which they all joined in 
a general assembly from 10.30 to 11.15. On Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday and Saturday the assembly 
heard speakers representing four racial groups, the 
Negro, the Jew, the Chinese, and the Japanese. Dr. 
Hayes, principal of a large grammar school (colored) 
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in Indianapolis, spoke for the Negroes, Gen Sing Wong, 
a college student, for the Chinese, and equally inter- 
esting speakers for the Jews and the Japanese. Fol- 
lowing the addresses came an informal period of ques- 
tions and answers. This course of lectures and dis- 
cussions in interracial understanding was an inno- 
vation, and it proved to be a popular one, for the 
young people not only questioned the speakers ear- 
nestly but also sought them out for private conversation 
and conference after the sessions were over. Following 
the morning assembly the groups broke up into 
twelve discussion circles. The ministers’ group gath- 
ered under the leadership of John Ratcliff, the women 
with Mrs. Ralph Alexander, and the various student 
groups with student leaders. These groups were ex- 
perimental and informal. They discussed everything 
from patriotism and family life to balancing the 
church budget and calling a minister. At the final 
assembly meeting Saturday morning the group leaders 
reported, and the Institute voted enthusiastically to 
continue the group discussions again next year. 

Such a program might seem to the uninitiated a 
rather long day for young people during the summer 
time. It was all over, however, by dinner time at 
12.15. From one to two o’clock the camp rested 
quietly, and then plunged into a vigorous afternoon of 
baseball, swimming, and hiking. These Mid-West 
liberals are a hearty race. They play baseball under a 
blistering sun, apparently unconscious of the heat 
and with no other effect than to speed up the 
game. The major contest on the diamond was be- 
tween the Ohio Manglers and the Illinois and Iowa 
Sodbusters. Last year the Sodbusters won the series. 
This year the Ohioans were out to redeem them- 
selves, and they did, winning two hard-fought games. 
In spite of the heat and the excitement the only 
casualty was a black eye suffered by Umpire Thayer. 
He got it, not from an irate player, but because he 
caught a foul ball in his eye instead of his hand. Fol- 
lowing the boys’ series the girls, Nighthawks versus 
the Bobwhites, fought to a twenty-one to six victory 
for the Bobwhites. On Friday the student players 
thought up the interesting idea of a faculty-student 
game. A challenged faculty therefore had to appear 
Saturday afternoon and do its best. The faculty 
team were as lambs led to the slaughter, for as the 
game ended they were at the short end of an eleven to 
two score. 

Evenings at eight the entire camp population 
met in the assembly hall for a week of varied pro- 
grams made lively by the ingenuity of Schneider the 
Recreational Director. Songs, stunts and serious ad- 
dresses crowded the program to the last hour. One 
was impressed with the fact that whatever the kind 
of program there were no boresome minutes of wait- 
ing, because these young people have an almost inex- 
haustible repertoire of songs which they sing excep- 
tionally well, thanks to the skill and tireless efforts of 
Schneider. On Wednesday night Gardner spoke to 
the assembly about the work of the National Y. P. 
C. U., and Lalone spoke on “The Great Tradition of 
the Universalist Church” as that tradition has been 
built up by generations of Universalists who have ex- 
irons their religion in terms of practical brother- 

ood. 


Thursday evening after the song fest the im- 
pressive initiation of new members of the Tribe of 
Mid-Wes-Inn was held under the stars. Friday night 
came the business meeting, banquet and dance. 

At the business meeting the Rev. James McKnight 
of Avon, Ill., was elected the new president of Mid- 
West Institute, and the Rev. Donald K. Evans of 
Clinton, Ill., the retiring president, was elected vice- 
president. Everyone, including McKnight, wanted 
Evans to stand for re-election. Mr. Evans felt that 
he could not do so, however, and do justice to the 
Institute, his work-at Clinton, and his work as State 
Director of Religious Education. Mr. McKnight, 
who is an ardent supporter of the Institute, was urged 
for the presidency, and accepted on condition that he 
have Evans as his vice-president. Dean Esten’s in- 
sistence on retiring after three terms made necessary 
the choice of a new dean. Under the by-laws of the 
Institute the vice-president is automatically the dean. 
This by-law was wisely changed, so that the new 
president, vice-president, the board and the retiring 
dean may take time to find the right person for a new 
dean. The Institute members accepted the resigna- 
tion of their dean regretfully, and then set about wisely 
planning for the future. 

After the business session President Evans turned 
the meeting over to Elizabeth Peterson, chairman of 
the Banquet Committee. Miss Peterson introduced 
Toastmaster William E. Gardner, Executive Secretary 
of the Young People’s Christian Union. The young 
people had planned a ‘‘nautical’’ banquet and in- 
structed Gardner to act as skipper. Skipper Gardner 
did his job so well that one could smell the salt air be- 
fore the evening was over. Better still, he made 
every member of the crew do his task in such short 
order that the voyagers were soon in port, enjoying 
the dance which was the climax of the evening. 

Saturday classes ended and Saturday evening the 
Institute play wound up with an informal Stunt 
Night. The outstanding feature of the day, however, 
was the demonstration dramas put on for the whole 
camp by Isabel Gehr’s drama group. ‘These stu- 
dents produced two impromptu one-act plays of real 
dramatic value, and they did them well. The first 
play dramatized the problem of race relations and the 
second was an incident of life at Friendly House, 
North Carolina. Marjorie Call, daughter of the 
Secretary of the Western Unitarian Conference, play- 
ing the part of Hannah Powell, was a lovely, unself- 
conscious symbol of the bond that makes Unitarians 
and Universalists a family of Christian Liberals. 

The Institute closed Sunday morning with a re- 
ligious service at which the Rev. Harmon Gehr of 
Columbus, Ohio, was preacher. 

It would be pleasant to write of the personalities 
that attended the fourteenth Mid-West Institute more 
in detail, but space forbids. The record would be in- 
complete, however, without mention of one of the 
most vigorous men present, the seventy-three-year-old 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove, for twenty years the beloved . 
pastor of Michellville, lowa, and now pastor at Stock- 
ton, Ill. Mr. Colegrove himself drove four young 
people several hundred miles so that they might at- 
tend the Institute. 

E. H.L. 
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DISAFFECTION IN JAPAN 
Uncensored News from Tokyo 


ECENT new and drastic economic restrictions 
are making the whole population feel the 
pinch as never before. There has never been 

genuine popular enthusiasm for the war, in Japan, 
and disaffection is undoubtedly growing. School 
deans of students at ‘a recent conference to which they 
were summoned at the Department of Education were 
frankly told that there was disaffection even in the 
army, and that they must root out all such thinking 
among the students under their charge. 

Reports that Presbyterian missionaries in Korea 
had been officially asked to leave by the Government 
General, seem to be without foundation; but the fact 
that the government continues to permit such reports 
to be given much prominence in the press indicates the 
tenseness of the situation. There seems to be no 
treaty to which the missionaries could appeal if they 
should be asked to leave. The principal cause of the 
trouble is the flat defiance of the government in the 
matter of shrine visitation by students and teachers 
of schools under Southern Presbyterian control. 
Their schools are all closed. On the other hand the 
government seems to be making every effort to per- 
suade Korean Christians to accept Japanese Christian 
leadership instead of missionary. Certain Japanese 
Christian leaders are co-operating, I think in the 
sincere conviction that they can prevent devastating 
persecutions of Korean Christians without any real 
compromise of essential Christian faith. The point 
is naturally the acceptance of the official declaration 
that shrine ceremonies are not religious, but only 
patriotic. 

But all is not suppression in Japan. We are con- 
stantly amazed to meet travelers from America who 
seem to expect to find us suffering all sorts of war-time 
restrictions. Missionary touring in certain strategic 
areas is completely stopped, and general touring 
meets some obstacles; but on the whole we carry on as 
usual. We have received every copy of 77me for over 
a year in the open mail. That does not happen in 
Germany, in peace (?) time. Even meetings of the 
pacifist Fellowship of Reconciliation are held openly 
with no police interference or attendance. 

In spite of the fact that six departments of state 
are headed by military men, it can still be argued that 
we do not have a complete military dictatorship. 
Obviously, this is not fascism, as there is no “‘leader.’’ 
In spite of the existence of a retired general as Foreign 
and Overseas Minister, it is certain that his appoint- 
ment was displeasing to the army. It should be re- 
membered that he resigned even from the reserve 
list when the army wrecked his effort to form a cabi- 
net last year. Prince Konoe is something of an enig- 
ma, but may yet prove a savior of Japan from military 
dictatorship. It is asserted in the West that he is 
only a front for the military oligarchy who actually 
control everything. If that is so why do they bother 
with a “front”? They are certainly very, very 
powerful, but not yet in full control. 

Sharp criticism of the government and certain 
aspects of its policies and activities continues in both 
the press and parliamentary circles. The cost of living 
rises steadily. Some fifty or sixty thousand people 


in Tokyo maintain the most miserable existence by 
salvaging paper and other scrap from garbage boxes. 
Nevertheless, I feel that any foreign confidence in 
internal trouble checking Japan’s progress in China is 
wholly unfounded. Conditions must become enor- 
mously worse than they are now before there is any 
chance of that, and no matter how bad they become I 
think there will be no revolt. The only possibility is 
absolute collapse, and that is a long way in the future. 
—Nofrontier News Service. 
* * * 


A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


N these three short bits of literature we have a 
study in contrasts—the peace of the morning felt 
by the Emperor in his garden, the utter darkness 

of midnight felt by a Chinese wife and mother whose 
entire family was wiped out. 
Connecting these is the prayer of Kagawa in his 
Gethsemane of sorrow. 
The Editor. 


FROM THE CHINA WEEKLY 
Practically every newspaper in the United States published 


_ the poem written by His Majesty Hirohito, Emperor of Japan, 


on the occasion of the Annual Imperial Poetry Contest, which 
was to the following effect: 


Peaceful is the morning in the Shrine Garden; 
World conditions, it is hoped, also will be peaceful. 


The Emperor’s poem was written early in January. A 
month later Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, well known Japanese Chris- 
tian leader, wrote the following on the subject of the China war: 


To Tears 


Ah, tears! Unbidden tears! 

Familiar friends since childhood’s lonely years, 
Why dost thou come again to dwell with me? 

Ye come; nor wait thy coming nor delay; 

Nay, fearless with what scorn 

Ye picture China by my brothers torn. 

Thy scorn I must accept, 

But I’m no coward; pray heed ere more ye’ve wept; 
I love Japan so fair, 

And China too; this war I cannot bear . 


A CHRISTIAN MOTHER’S CHRISTMAS 
As told by Quentin Huang of Nanchang, Kiangsi 


Chung Hsin-ling, a schoolmate of mine, was one of the 
happiest in China five months ago. He had a charming wife, 
one healthy son, one cute daughter, a comfortable home and a 
good job as the assistant manager of the Chung-nan Bank. 
They were also devout Christians and regularly attended church 
services. 

The first blow to the happy family came on August 14, 1937, 
when a Japanese bomb had a direct hit on his home and the 
subsequent fire entirely destroyed the building and contents. 

Not wishing to imperil his wife and daughter, Chung sold his 
properties and sent the feminine members of his family to Nan- 
chang, while he and his son enlisted in the army. 

The second blow came on August 29, when his beloved 
daughter, Marie, contracted pneumonia and died within forty- 
eight hours in Nanchang. 

On September 24, leading a detachment of men as their 
captain, in a raid on the Japanese lines in Shanghai, Chung Hsin- 
ling fell. mortally wounded, and died on the battle-field. His 
resting place is still unknown. 

Not one week later a brief military message told of the death 
of her son. Almost over-night the black hair of the sorrowing 
woman turned white. On December 25 millions of Christian 
homes the world over were full of laughter, rich foods, music, 
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gifts and happiness. With her nothing was left but misery and 
sorrow! Yet she was brave enough to come to church to cele- 
brate the birth of our Lord. 


ees 3 


A PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO THE REV. 
GEORGE A MILLER 


B. C. Ruggles 


WANT to pay a personal tribute, through the Leader, to the 
Rey. George A. Miller, beloved friend of so many people 
and so very near and dear to my wife and myself. Little did 
we realize when he came to San Francisco on business the first 
of May and spent three wonderful days with us, that it would be 
our last reunion on earth. 

In the monthly letter for June sent to friends throughout the 
nation with Daily Studies in Soul Culture, I wrote this tribute 
to him: 

“One of the flowers of friendship in the garden of the soul is 
of long standing. For thirty-eight years, the Rev. George A. 
Miller, of Los Angeles, has been the kind of companion that 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning meant, when someone asked her, 
‘What is the secret of your life?’ and she answered, ‘I had a 
friend.’ I think the spirit brought George to Oakland on May 2, 
although he had written us that business was calling him to 
San Francisco. Anyway, he came, and for three days we filled 
in a four years’ separation. And it was natural and inevitable 
that he should be the text of this letter, for during his visit he 
demonstrated, ‘Greater love hath no man than this,’ that he pour 
himself out for the welfare of his friend. He left a benediction 
of peace when he went and perhaps, more than ever, like David 
and Jonathan our souls cleave to each other.” 

More than ever, the text, “Greater love hath no man—” 
seems to have been fulfilled by George Miller for me personally. 
He passed away the day after he had been over to Glendale to 
look after some business interests of mine there. During his 
visit to Oakland he had extricated me from a precarious financial 
situation. 

We shall always remember that week in May, 1938, for a 
wonderful friendship came to full flower in it. During that 
week we walked in the spirit in the garden where the flowers of 
friendship flourish. We walked and talked as we had never done 
before of the happy days spent together during thirty-eight 
years. George and I met at the Y. P. C. U. convention in At- 
lanta in 1900. We roomed together there and thus began a 
friendship of unusual mutuality. 

Now he walks in the freedom of his great and gracious sprit 
in God’s Garden, and we in memory alone can breathe the fra- 
grance of a friendship too wonderful for words. For friendship 
was the keynote of his life and no one ever expressed it in nobler 
and manlier and truer ways. We all can now serve that friend- 
ship best by seeking out ways in which to comfort and strengthen 
the heart of his devoted wife who has worked side by side with 
him through the years. And a prayer, too, for the two daugh- 
ters, Pauline, living in London, England, and Lorraine in Middle- 
bury, Vermont, with her little daughter Constance, who was the 
joy and pride of her grandfather’s heart. 

On Sunday morning, July 17, at 11 a. m. we held a memory 
service in our Garden Patio to which many of George’s dear 
friends in our Oakland church came, for he had a large part in 
helping us found the church here over twenty-two years ago. 

a * * 


CHARACTERS ON HORSEBACK 


Why are authors persistently putting their characters on 
horseback? Pretty soon “Literature Canters On” will become 
our national book slogan. if equine titles continue to appear. 
William E. Barrett’s ““Woman on Horseback’”’ is the Man o’ 
War of the spring crop. This is certainly a justified title, be- 
cause you seldom found Ella Lynch without a horse beneath her. 
Yet before this book was actually published, ‘“Doctors on Horse- 
back” and ‘Mayor on Horseback’? were announced. Jack 
London’s forthcoming biography is listed as ‘Sailor on Horse- 


back’’—and to take the last hurdle of improbability, Houghton 
Mifflin Company is coming out with a biography of Eugene 
Manlove Rhodes, called ‘“‘Hired Man on Horseback.” ‘‘Horse 
and Buggy Doctor’’ is the August book of the month selection. 
Not a car in the collection! 

Of course ““‘Woman”’ has always been a popular title word; 
but this spring reveals an epidemic of womanly titles. You can 
supply your own quotation marks. In the singular, you have, for 
instance, Spring Is a Woman; Woman About Town; The 
Strange Woman; A Woman Screamed; The Bat Woman; and 
coming in the fall, “The Valiant Woman,” by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, and “Fifty Years a Woman,” by Ishbel Ross. In the 
plural: “Pity for Women;” ‘‘Women of Affairs;’’ “Women in the 
Wilderness;” ‘‘Three Women;” and ‘“‘The Ship of a Hundred 
Women.” There seem to be only three real ladies in the spring 
titles, one wench, some merry maidens, and a half-dozen girls. 
There are too many ‘‘man”’ titles to count, but there isn’t a 
gentleman in a carload.—Boston Transcript. 

* * ES 


ENOUGH IS ENOUGH 


When I. E. Metcalf, now of Chicago, was concluding his 
pastorate of the Valley Church, Spokane, Wash., he admonished 
the brethren to give their full allegiance to the incoming minis- 
ter. He urged them not to ask him to return for weddings and 
funerals. “Of course,’’ Metcalf explained, “‘I would be delighted 
to come back to bury you or... .” He never finished.- 
Christian Evangelist. 

* * * 
THE FOOL HATH SAID— 
Mabel Hatton Marks 

Force is everything; 
Everything, under whatever name Man worships it. 
So speak the master-minds of scientific thought 
Trying to make clear the age-old mystery. 
There is no God of personality, they say, 
No God whom we revered throughout the years; 
In all the universe just this great force 
Of cosmic rays or fundamental energy. 


It may be so; 

But have not I—and you—a personality, 
And whence did I acquire it if there be 

No greater personality within the cosmic rays? 
What is my mind, if not a part of greater mind? 
What can I know of love or joy, 

Of beauty—this ancestral grace of bud and bloom— 
Unless my finite thoughts reach out 

To other waves of thought 

Until they reach the source and goal of life: 
Infinite Mind? 

And what are hate and fear and jealousy 

But thought in dissonance with His? 


These feelings, so intangible, may be but rays, 
But surely rays from mind to mind 

Or soul to soul—whatever name we like to use— 
A Jesus or a Socrates 

Far more than fundamental energy. 


Throughout the ages Man has been emerging, 
Feeling his way from out the Miocene Marsh 
To be the God-like creature of his destiny 

(I quote the scientist); 

But why a “God-like” creature, 

Why that word, if force be all? 


So, when I pray, for pray I must, 

My mind will find its contact with His own, 
And I shall use the ancient lovely words: 
“Attend unto my ery, O God, 

Give ear unto my prayer.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THINKS HICKS DANGEROUS 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader for July 16, 1938, expresses editorial bewilder- 
ment at the furore caused by the appointment of Granville Hicks, 
a Communist, to the faculty of Harvard. Citing Hicks’s love for 
America and his compassion for the poor, the editor concludes 
that “we need Hicks and others like him.” 

It is a saddening circumstance that at this late date men 
who are supposedly intelligent and educated are deceived by 
Red propaganda. 

Hicks is an avowed Communist, and American Communists 
admittedly take orders from Moscow. The Russian Soviet is 
admittedly the model for Communist states to be established by 
revolution throughout the world. And all the world knows of 
the bloodshed, the starvation, the organized cruelty, of the 
Russian Soviet. 

It does not matter if Granville Hicks is a pleasant, likable 
‘sort, with an attractive literary style and a taste for the finer 
things. He stands committed to the overthrow of democracy in 
America and the forceful establishment of a dictatorship. To 
allow that sort of person to influence the minds of young college 
men is like appointing an atheist to teach in Sunday school. 

President Conant is a remarkably inconsistent man. For 
in one breath he extols the freedom of universities, and in the 
next he defends his appointment of an advocate of a system which, 
wherever it has been put into practice, has suppressed or prosti- 
tuted learning, destroyed academic freedom and annulled the 
university tradition. 

It is false to say that Hicks is advocating “‘old-fashioned 
first century Christianity” in America. The American Reds 
want a Communist system essentially of the Russian variety. 
Read the burning words of ‘Escape from the Soviets’ and “I 
Speak for the Silent,”’ and the terrible indictment of “‘Assignment 
in Utopia.’”’ A comparison of the government pictured there 
with the holy commonwealth mirrored in the Acts of the Apostles 
is sufficient to show the disparity between the communities of 
Peter and Stalin. 

Francis Sweeney. 

Milford, Mass, 


* * 


GET THE FACTS OF THE DENOMINATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A last Year Book with two years between 1933 and 19386 is 
hardly a Year Book, as that printed for the latter year named. 
The Universalist Biennial Reports and Directory, with title in 
brief ‘Universalist Directory,’’ latest issued, is the most fittingly 
designated and possibly the most unsatisfactory in some par- 
ticulars of contents. Never before to one’s knowledge have so 
many churches or pastors failed to respond to the requests for 
reports, and some of the most important of the churches. A 
look through the pages set apart to the churches makes the im- 
pression that a majority failed in this. Tne number of second- 
magnitude stars, as they may be called, for the churches is as- 
tounding; even one breaks through a mist for the National Me- 
morial Church! 

There is one marked (Dor.) in Kentucky without a star, and 
a clerk whose name appears died more than a year ago to my per- 
sonal know-edge, and the church should have been starred; the 
other six in the state have but one minister and cannot have 
all-time services. 

Some ministers report more church members than individ- 
uals in the parish! Others report, of course, an excess of in- 
dividuals. One minister, the third or more in a generation of 
preachers, is named without an address, which was so two years 
before. A request of his distinguished living father, whose church 
is starred, might have brought a twofold answer, causing him to 
give the address of his son and a report for his church. The 
address of a woman minister, who is dead, is given as yet on 


earth! The name of a man, a D. D., bearing the same surname, 
is missing in the list and no account of his death has ever been 
printed. We that had him at one time as a near-by neighbor 
would like to know where he is, and the Universalist Directory 
does not tell. 

For the latter part of a directory of the kind, could the editor, 
or person chosen in advance for the arduous and almost im- 
possible task of making a correct output, begin before the last 
year of the two reported ends, and remind ministers and clerks 
of churches of their past remissness, and warn them to be ready 
when another call for reports comes? What was known as the 
Universalist Register of years ago was more truly a register, 
issued each year, than the Universalist Biennial Reports is of 
reports. 


We would suggest to Mr. X that he go after the information 
and send it to the able and efficient Assistant Secretary, Miss 
Esther Richardson. She has done an astonishingly successful 
piece of work. We all must help complete this record. 

The Editor. 
* * 


POSSIBILITIES OF GREAT LEADERSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If there could be found in every person a willingness to do 
right it would be easier to have a much brighter world. There 
may be many conflicting theories in the world as to what is the 
right thing to do, but it is at least thinkable that mankind pos- 
sesses the ‘ntellect and mental power to be able to arrive at 
numerous just solutions to our economic and social difficulties. 

Hard though that may be, it seems a still harder task to be 
able to develop the necessary willingness on the part of every 
conscious being to do right. Many of the needed motives are 
viewed with doubt. People think of Jesus and his message as 
just so much “ancient history.”” So the fundamental issue is that 
of getting an inspiring motive fit for the age. It must be found 
in some way among human beings themselves. And it is most 
likely to be found in the minds of those original thinkers who 
have followed the adventurous Christian life in order to find out 
where it would lead them. Many of these individuals cannot 
write a new wonder book of their principles, but they do have the 
personalities that draw men and attract them as followers. 
Such men have the power of social leadership in this age, and 
whenever they are found they should step out and let themselves 
be tested as popular leaders of thought and inspiration for the 
intellectually floundering and the bewildered. In other words, 
there are possibilities of great leadership for every age. 

Carl Peterson. 
* * 


A BEAUTIFUL LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

More than half a century ago an aunt living over the moun- 
tains sent me by her sister, my mother, the coins I am about to 
enclose. Now and then through the busy years they would be 
remembered, but I could not know what to buy with them. 
When a few days ago I read in the Leader your commendation of 
a soldier’s work in the front trenches of the World War, the 
thought came that here was at last a good way to spend these 
waiting coins. Not enough, but I recalled that mother had in 
her selfless way shared a little she had given her from the same 
source. I don’t remember what I spent it for, but I believe here 
is a time when a little pretending will be all for the good. 

I hope you can pardon me for troubling you with this 
matter, but I could see no other way to accomplish my wish. 
More and more I look to the Leader for help as age adds to the 
burdens of life on borrowed time. I have saved Dr. Hall’s 
prayer at his friend’s funeral, which is read and reread for the 
hope of the comfort it may bring. 

Vesta A. Harwood. 


Dorset, Vt. 
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Our Library Desk 


Social Disease 


Syphilis, Gonorrhea and the Public 
Health. By Nels A. Nelson, M. D., 
and Gladys L. Crain, R. N. (Macmil- 
lan. $3.00.) 


Dr. Nelson is director of a division of 
the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health devoted to venereal diseases, and 
Miss Crain is epidemiologist in the same 
division. They are well equipped to 
present the essential facts about the ter- 
rible scourge which is at last receiving the 
publie attention without which adequate 
measures can never be taken. After out- 
lining the knowledge which the medical 
profession now has of this field, the authors 
discuss the various control programs, the 
educational efforts which are needed, 
and the costs to the public involved in the 
presence of the disease and in its treat- 
ment. 

On education of the public the authors 
are particularly insistent. ‘“‘There is no 
need for melodrama; the facts are dramatic 
enough in themselves. ... It does not 
add anything to public information to 
confuse the issue by appealing to the emo- 
tion of repulsion.” For the ministers 
there is a sensible word. ‘‘The clergy 
must be persuaded that, although it be- 
hooves the minister to be a well informed 
and militant social hygienist, he must not 
make of the infected such shameless sin- 
ners that they will not dare to seek proper 
medical attention.” 

It is to be hoped that this book will 
have a wide circulation. 

Tal JOSE IS 


* * 


A Prayer with Pictures 


A Child’s Grace. Photographs by Harold 
Burdekin and verses by Ernest Claxton. 
(E. P. Dutton and Company. $1.50.) 


Harold Burdekin, an English photog- 
rapher, has chosen most exquisite and un- 
studied pictures of little children to illus- 
trate this new photographic picture book 
for youngsters. That the photographs 
in the book symbolize the lines of a 
juvenile “thank-you” prayer to God make 
it the more worth while. The Grace thus 
illustrated is a familiar verse by Mrs. E. 
Rutter Leatham—‘‘Thank you for the 
world so sweet’’—supplemented by five 
additional verses by Dr. Ernest Claxton. 
The prayer reflects a profound understand- 
ing of the simplicity of youthful gratitude, 
and Mr. Burdekin’s photographs interpret 
the lines appealingly. 

These collaborators have done what 
many authors of books for children fail to 
do; they have recognized that the small 
child learns best through visual and tactful 
stimuli, and have catered to that particular 
intelligence with Mr. Burdekin’s superbly 
natural photographs. 

Individuals concerned with the character 
development of young children should find 


this book of inestimable value in teaching 
them the first rudiment of prayer, the ex- 
pression of gratitude. The untrained 
church school worker and the bewildered 
parent, in particular, may well turn to 


this book to help them introduce even the 
smallest child to a communion with God 
and His universe. And the child himself, 
without adult guidance, can learn to ex- 
press gratitude and appreciation from the 
pages of “‘A Child’s Grace.” 

Florence W. Simonson. 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


AS SOME FOLKS DO IT 


An increase of twelve percent in at- 
tendance has come about in the church 
school at Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, largely as 
a result of a three-year program of im- 
proving the workers. 

The church school superintendent and 
pastor co-operating with the other officers 
and teachers changed the lifeless meetings 
of the church school board by making them 
opportunities for study of vital problems. 
Some courses were studied. From this a 
number of other improvements devel- 
oped. 

The superintendent and workers avoided 
contests and, having made the class work 
interesting and helpful, introduced a plan 
of follow up of absentees. They believe 
any church whose leaders are willing to 
work with a long-time view of their work 
can have equally significant successes and 
victories. 

Other Methodist churches have had pro- 
grams consistently for a number of years 
for their workers and leaders. They count 
this one of the basic causes of their suc- 
cess.—F rom a Methodist publication. 

* * 


LOCAL LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


Every forward-looking church school 
thinks in terms of training for its teachers. 
In addition to the summer institutes, 
community training schools and winter 
conferences, a place and a way can be 
made for leadership training in the local 
church. The following two provisions for 
leadership training are being carried on by 
the church school in Lynn, Mass.: 

Training for those already teaching: In 
order that curriculum may meet the needs 
of the pupils and be interesting and creative 
in its scope, teachers need guidance and 
help. A system of “coaching”? meets this 
need and provides a continuous type of 
training. Each teacher meets for personal 
conference with the director of religious 
education, bringing to that conference the 
aims, materials and specific requirements 
of his or her class. The director brings to 
that conference supplementary material, 
suggestions of reading matter and prac- 
tical suggestions. Together the teacher 
and director make outlines and plans for 
each particular class. An adventure in 
curriculum building! The results of this 
type of training have no end—teachers 
gain enthusiasms, receive the help they 


~ need and pupils are more truly given re- 


ligious education. 

Training for future teaching: In order 
that future leadership may be guaranteed, 
to some extent at least, the plans must be 
laid in advance. High school classes may 
easily be the starting place for an elementary 
course in leadership training. An experi- 
ment in the Lynn school this year has been 
most gratifying. Some twenty-six young 
people have met each week, as a regular 
class in the senior division of the church 
school, and have gained a vision of what it 
means to be a church school teacher. This 
group now recognizes the necessity of prep- 
aration as well as consecration for the task 
of teaching religion. The members of this 
class have learned what a standard school 
ought to be; they have visited other 
schools and their own, for constructive 
criticism and evaluation. The foundation, 
even, is not yet made, but it is leadership. 
going in the right direction. In three or 
four years, when more specific training is 
given, this church school will be turning 
back on to its staff capable and willing 
teachers. 

Since any present church school will be- 
come its future church, there ought to be 
departments training for leadership in the 
church school. Why not, also, invite 
members of the Board of Trustees, of the 
Committee on Religious Education, of the 
Finance Committee, and the like, to speak 
to the classes of the senior and young 
people’s divisions of the church school? 
Such groups are interested in the ‘‘how’’ 
and “why” of church organization and 
leadership. How else can they think in 
terms of taking the “‘lead’’ in years to come, 
themselves? 

Alice M. Harrison, 
Director of Religious Education. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Mary Willits, Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, former president of the Iowa Sun- 
day School Association, has received an 
appointment to teach in the public schools 
of Oak Park, Ill. Congratulations, Mary! 


* * 


Fortune is not on the side of the faint- 
hearted. (Sophocles.) 
* * 


It isn’t what you know, but how well 
you know how to use what you know, that 
really counts. 
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Among Our Churches | 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


JOINT service of the Andover Univer- 

versalist and Baptist churches was 

held at the Peaseville edifice, June 12, when 

the General Superintendent preached. Rev. 

Harry A. Farrar and Rev. E. Huntington 

Stevens, the two ministers, had charge, and 
there was a large attendance. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at Barnard June 19, and the 
summer minister, Rev. Robert Killam, 
Utica, N. Y., held his first service June 26. 
The Ministers’ Association and the Con- 
vention Board held a joint meeting at this 
church Tuesday morning and evening. 
A strong program of liberal religion was 
developed and will be presented to the 
annual convention meetings at Bellows 
Falls, Oct. 3. 

Rev. L. G. Williams, of Barre, spoke at 
the Hinman Boy Scout Camp, June 1. 
The sixty-ninth commencement of God- 
dard Seminary and Junior College was 
notable indeed. The baccalaureate sermon 
on “The Marks of a Civilized Man” was 
given at the Universalist church, June 12, 
by Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. Mr. 
Williams had charge of the service. The 
commencement speaker, at the chapel, 
June 13, was Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, ’09, 
whose subject was ‘‘Youth Marches.” 
Thirty were given diplomas, sixteen in the 
junior college and fourteen in the semi- 
nary division. At the meeting of the trus- 
tees of the seminary, June 4, it was voted to 
close the school and terminate the affairs of 
the corporation, looking to the estab- 
lishment instead of the Goddard College 
corporation for the purpose of instituting 
the co-educational Goddard Junior Col- 
lege at Greatwood Farm in Plainfield. 
President Pitkin has been very busy 
speaking and planning for the new God- 
dard, and has made a deep impression, 
among our church people and far beyond, 
regarding his educational ideals and aims. 

The Whitcomb High School held its 
baccalaureate service at the Universalist 
church at Bethel, and Rev. W. C. Harvey 
preached the sermon. 

The Odd Fellows and Rebekahs at- 
tended service in a body at Burlington, 
June 26, and Rev. S. E. Myers preached 
on “Brotherhood Expanded.” Prof. R. M. 
Holmes, head of the physics department 
U. V. M., has been chosen one of the of- 
ficers of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Hon. A. H. Heininger, Conven- 
tion vice-president, chairman of the local 
parish, was active in welcoming the Intra- 
Vermont Special, a group of boys led 
through the state by Rev. A. R. Low of 
Johnson. The church letter of June 7 
said: “Our church and church school has 
suffered a real loss in Miss Ida Metz’s 
leaving to become psychiatric social 
worker at a veterans’ hospital in Tennes- 


see. Miss Metz gave freely of her time 
and served us well in ways in which only 
a professionally trained person could 
serve.”’ 

A special service was held at the “Old 
West Church” at Calais, with the Con- 
vention Superintendent as the preacher. 
This church retains the old box pews, and 
is one of the historic shrines of Vermont. 

For another successive year Wyoming 
Lodge, No. 80, F. & A. M. and Kingsbury 
Chapter 79, O. E. S., engaged Dr. Pen- 
noyer as their preacher, and the service 
was held Sunday evening, June 19, at the 
Brick Church, East Montpelier, with a 
large attendance. 

Mrs. Verdi M. Fish, of the Gaysville 
church, formerly one of our ministers, 
now local postmistress, conducted the 
memorial service June 23, at Lake Bomo- 
seen, for the Vermont and New Hampshire 
branches of the National League of Post- 
masters. 

A special service was held at Guilford 
Center, by the Convention Superintendent, 
June 5. After the service two successive 
meetings, one at the church and the other 
at the birthplace, were held in connection 
with the Dr. Hosea Ballou 2d Remem- 
brance Boulder Tablet enterprise. Mr. 
Eugene B. Bowen, Cheshire, Mass., Tufts 
trustee, was present to confer as to plans. 
There will be a pilgrimage at the time of 
the Convention, with noted speakers. 

Rev. Dayton T. Yoder of Montpelier 
preached June 26 on “The Church Plans 
Its Future,” a follow-up discussion of the 
Barnard Conference of June 21. Mr. 
Yoder taught a course on “Youth Friend- 
ships’ at the Vermont Young People’s In- 
stitute, at Lochearn Camps, on Lake Fair- 
lee, June 19-23. Superintendent of Schools 
W. A. Kincaid, one of the Fellowship 
Committee, was the commencement speak- 
er at Vermont Junior College and Mont- 
pelier Seminary, June 13. Dr. F. M. Eliot 
met the executive committee of the 
church June 11, at the manse, after a 
dinner served by Mr. and Mrs. Yoder. 

Dr. H. L. Canfield preached at Mor- 
risville, while Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Metz 
and family were at St. Lawrence com- 
mencement. 

The Rebekahs and Odd Fellows at- 
tended the service at Northfield June 26, 
and heard a sermon by Rev. G. H. Howes. 
The service of June 5 was omitted because 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. George W. Colson is seriously ill in 
the Pondville State Hospital, Wrentham, 
Mass. 
Mrs. Walter F. Kimball of Brookline, 
Mass., treasurer of Beacon Church, re- 
turned on Sunday, July 24, from a two 


of the Norwich University commencement 
service. Prof. A. W. Peach was commence- 
ment speaker at Leland and Gray Semi- 
nary June 3. 

Rey. R. L. Weis, North Hatley, Que., 
achieved the unusual when his sermon on 
“The British Empire, a Mighty Force for 
Righteousness,’’ was given more than half 
a page in the Sherbrooke Daily Record. It 
was delivered on Whitsunday, in connec- 
tion with the dedication of a flag in the 
church. 

The teachers and children of the church 
school had charge of the service at Rut- 
land, June 12. Rev. John Q. Park- 
hurst made the prayer at the graduation of 
the high school, June 12. Robert Claus 
of Washington, D. C., son of the editor 
of the Boston Transcript, and Miss Jean 
Ogilvy Christie, of Washington, D. C., 
were married by Mr. Parkhurst, June 27. 

The Barrett Memorial Hall, at South 
Strafford, was burned June 1. As the Barre 
Times said: ‘‘This is a personal loss to 
every resident, the trustees having so 
managed its affairs as to be in a consid- 
erable degree responsible for financial ben- 
efits to various organizations, as well as to 
the town itself.”’ The hall was erected in 
1897 and had been used for many kinds of 
meetings. It was well insured. It was 
given by Col. Curtis 8. Barrett as a me- 
morial to his parents, Hiram and Hannah 
Moore Barrett, and at his death Colonel 
Barrett left a fund which also helped 
Norwich University, the Universalist 
church, the manse, the cemetery and other 
public ends. The trustees have made 
plans for a new building. 

The Convention Superintendent held 
an important meeting at South Wood- 
stock, June 19. 

Rev. F. H. Miller gave the prayer at 
the high school baccalaureate service, 
June 13, in Springfield. 

Rev. R. W. Hurlburt of Stowe gave the 
baccalaureate sermon for the high school 
June 12. A representative group met at 
the manse, June 8, and formed the Stowe 
Community Council, a clearing house for 
different organizations and also sponsor- 
ing community betterment, with Mr. Hurl- 
burt as chairman. 

The Mission Circle of Woodstock en- 
tertained the Social Circle of South 
Woodstock, at a meeting held with Mrs. 
Mary Grace Canfield, June 15. Mrs. Can- 
field spoke at Fletcher Farms June 14. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


months’ trip to England and the Con- 
tinent. 

Charles R. Eames, a leading layman of 
our church in Elgin, Ill., has sailed for a 
two months’ trip in Europe. 

Rev. and Mrs. George Wood of New 
Madison and Eldorado, Ohio, while on a 
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visit to their former homes near Boston, 
called on friends at 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Miss Dora J. Brown of the Universalist 
Publishing House is spending her vacation 
in New Hampshire. 


Professor Blank of the Theological 
School faculty, St. Lawrence University, 
who is keeping bachelor’s hall in Canton, 
writes: ‘Life is terrible along the Grasse 
River: lawns growing like all get-out, 
laundry piling up, dishes in the sink, house 
unswept for a week, and beds unmade. 
When the wife goes, the devil moves in.” 


Mrs. Herbert E. Benton had a fall at 
her summer home at Contoocook, N. H., 
suffering a dislocated vertebra, and is in 
the Margaret Pillsbury Hospital, Concord, 
recovering from her injuries. 


Miss Eleanor Collie, assistant at the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is spending a short vacation at her home 
near Worcester, Mass. 


Dr. and Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
left Boston July 30 for a brief rest at Can- 
TON geNG Ys 


Miss Miriam Uppercue of Washington, 
D. C., and Miss Nell Hoar of McComb, 
Miss., counselors at the Diabetic Camp at 
the Clara Barton Birthplace, dined with 
Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick in Boston, 
July 27. 


Rey. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg is 
spending a few weeks at the summer camp 
of A. Lincoln Filene, Marstons Mills, 
Cape Cod. Mr. and Mrs. Kapp will go to 
Rochester the last week in August to find 
a home, and return to Fitchburg for Sep- 
tember. 


“Natural Resources and Neutrality” 
will be the subject of an important address 
by Dr. Alfred C. Lane, former president 
of the American Geological Society, during 
the Missions Institute at Ferry Beach 
Park, Saco, Maine, the week beginning 
August 6. Dr. Lane, who has been de- 
livering scientific lectures and conducting 
geological field trips in connection with the 
Nature Institute, will be a special speaker 
during the Institute of World Affairs 
Aug. 13 to 20, and will address the week- 
end conference of Universalist laymen Aug. 
20. 


Massachusetts 


Stoughton.—Rey. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. During the summer the interior of 
the church is being redecorated. The 
building had already been painted and the 
grounds graded. The season closes with a 
record of eleven christenings and four new 
members received. 

North Orange.—Rev. Peter J. McInnes, 
pastor. During July and August the 
church building is being renovated. Ser- 
vices are being held in the parish hall. 
Early in August Mr. McInnes will preach 
in Felchville and Woodstock, Vt. The 
church will be closed through August. 


Ohio 

Southwestern Circuit—Rev. George H. 
Wood, pastor. Church attendance is 
usually less in July, but the church schools 
maintained themselves well. Other or- 
ganizational meetings were held, including 
the Ladies’ Social Union at the New Madi- 
son parsonage, the Eldorado W. U. M. A., 
a July township meeting of churches en- 
tertained by the Miami City church with 
an address by Mr. Wood, and an interesting 
meeting of Eaton church people. Four 
children from Eldorado attended the 
Junior Buckeye Institute and ten young 
people and one adult from New Madison 
were present at the Mid-West Institute 
held at Shakamak State Park, Ind., in 
July. Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Wood left 
on their vacation the latter part of July, 
planning on spending their time in Massa- 
chusetts and Maine. Services in the cir- 
cuit churches will be resumed on Sept. 11. 

* * 


HUNTER-BURROWS 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Ham Burrows 
of Brookline announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Elizabeth Ellen Burrows, 
to Robert Wallace Hunter, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert B. Hunter of Wareham. 
The wedding took place at four p. m. on 
Saturday, July 16, at the home of the 
bride’s parents, and the ceremony was per- 
formed by Dr. Leroy W. Coons. A recep- 
tion followed. 

Mrs. Hunter attended college in Indiana 
and also Burdett College in Boston. Mr. 
Hunter attended the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunter are now on a wedding trip through 
New Hampshire and Canada. 

* * 


FROM A SOUTHERN MISSIONARY 


“The good old summer time’”’ is here, and 
the work among our rural churches in the 
Southland goes forward with increased in- 
terest and speed. Mockingbirds are taking 
their vacation, and so are some city 
preachers, but rural pastors and mission- 
aries must answer more frequent calls and 
go singing on their way. Some of the roads 
are long and dusty, and some of the days 
are by no means “‘air conditioned,” but, all 
the same, the work is immensely attractive 
and alluring, and I would not exchange 
my happy lot with any one, not even 
with seaside or mountainside vacationists. 
I have been at my job fifty years and have 
no thought of trading it off. It is far better 
than lolling around the fountain of youth 
on this side of the great divide, or walking 
golden streets on the other side. 

I am happy to report to the Leader and 
our people at large that gratifying religious 
meetings have been held at a number of 
our churches down here within the past 
few months. In some instances we have 
had very unusual audiences and increasing 
interest. In Georgia we are reviving a 
church near the town of Elberton. For a 
good many years this movement seemed 


hopeless, and no religious services were 
held in the old church building, rapidly 
falling into decay. Since the beginning of 
spring we have had two audiences there, 
numbering more than seventy. Improve- 
ments have been made about the church, 
only a beginning, but more will be done. 
I am to return there soon, when we plan 
to conduct a short series of meetings. We 
have started another movement in Georgia, 
near the city of Americus. This is in its 
incipiency, and it is too early to forecast 
its future with any degree of certainty. 
But we have some excellent people in the 
community, and we are hopeful of results. 
Good audiences have been present at our 
services. 

On Sunday, April 24, we had a meeting 
at our Liberty Church out in Mississippi, 
which must have meant a good deal for 
that movement. It was Decoration Day. 
The fine audience filled the church, an 
abundance of beautiful flowers was banked 
about the pulpit, and, at the conclusion of 
the service, these were placed on the graves 
of loved ones in the cemetery near by. 
Dinner was then served on the church 
grounds and a second service was conducted 
in the church that afternoon. The offering 
was unusually large, part of which was 
given to aid the minister in procuring a 
car, needed in his mission over the South. 
One week later, on Sunday, May 1, I con- 
ducted memorial services at the Burruss 
Memorial Church, near Ellisville, Missis- 
sippi. Here, too, the audience was un- 
usually large, and the best of attention 
prevailed. Dinner was served on tables 
near by. Here, as at Liberty, there was 
enough and to spare. At these fine dinners 
no one is ever charged anything, no matter 
how much or how little he consumes. 
Winning the love and good will of all means 
more than cash, however much the latter 
may be needed in carrying on. 

It was a long drive from Mississippi to 
South Carolina, and there was plenty of 
heat and dust, but we arrived safely. The 
third Sunday in July had been chosen by 
the Bethel Church for home coming and a 
reunion of all who might feel some interest 
in the community where their fathers had 
lived and wrought. Unusual preparations 
had been made for this event. The local 
newspaper gave an ample notice, and the 
people came from North Carolina and 
Georgia; and in South Carolina, from 
Charleston, Greenville, and other places at 
a distance. Twelve came from the Charles- 
ton Unitarian church, including its min- 
ister. In the forenoon I spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Does It Make Any Difference What 
We Believe?’ The Unitarian minister, 
Rev. Mr. Burkhart, gave a fine sermon in 
the afternoon. At the conclusion of the 
meetings a generous donation was given 
the missionary to aid him in paying for his 
conveyance. It was well above $40. 
This kind of endorsement heartens one 
in his efforts to go forward in the good 
cause. : ' 
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Our Home Coming at the Feasterville 
Church in upper South Carolina was held 
on the last Sunday in May. Here, too, the 
attendance was large, and much of it came 
fromafar. Friends from Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida were present, and they were 
there for the love they bear to the vener- 
able old church and the people who loyally 
maintain it. I conducted one service that 
day, which was followed by a fine dinner, 
served on the tables near the Community 
House. The afternoon was given over to 
the cultivation of our social life, to the 
renewal of old acquaintances, to conver- 
sation on what has been, to the experiences 
of the present time and what we may ex- 
pect as the years march by. Just before I 
left these good friends, they handed me a 
sum somewhat in excess of $45, to assist 
me in discharging an obligation I had to 
assume in order to keep in the mission 
field, the purchase of the car. 

I have been relating a pleasant story, but 
some experiences are by no means happy. 
Not long since, when passing through De 
Funiak Springs, Florida, where I served 
as pastor for more than five years, I saw a 
force of workmen moving the church where 
Mrs. Nancy Manning, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hutchison Cawthon and other faithful 
souls used to worship. In consultation 
with quite a few interested people, not 
one seemed to know who was responsible. 
They said, “We were not consulted.” 
Personally, I do not think it should have 
been done. I had been preaching there 
occasionally and was still hopeful that the 
movement might be reinstated. I believe 
we shall build, not sell, churches just as 
soon as a bit more of zeal is kindled in our 
souls, and we get to thinking more of true 
and undefiled religion, the religion of life 
and devotion, than of anything else in all 
the world. It is worth more than all else. 

Thomas Chapman. 


* * 


RESTORING AN OLD CHURCH 


Mrs. Lillian Washburn-Vilenius is mak- 
ing heroic efforts to repair the old Univer- 
salist church in Livermore Falls, Me. 
She has just made the following announce- 
ment: 

Among the historic old churches in New 
Eng’and is the Universalist church in the 
old town:hip of Livermore, Maine. It 
was built in 1828, dedicated in 1829, by 
Rev. William Allen Drew, on June 18 
of that year, and remodeled and _ rededi- 
cated in 1875, when Rev. Edwin Chapin 
preached, and Annie Louise Cary sang. 

This old church is sadly in need of re- 
pair, like so many of our old churches in 
country districts where the tide of popu- 
lation moves, often never to return. 

Quite recently the gravel road which 
passes close by this church has been put 
in good condition, so that we hope for 
more activities in the church in the future, 
provided repairs can be made now. 

An effort is now being made to locate the 
descendants of the old pew-owners who 


subscribed in cash, or in labor, to build the 
church, to the desirable end of having the 
house of God unencumbered, which it 
never has been. 

It is hoped that these descendants may 
be interested in the old church, and may 
help in the restoration. 

This church stands in front of The 
Norlands, which is the historic Washburn 
mansion, and is twenty miles north of 
Auburn, not far from the ‘back road’’ 
Route No. 15. 

Services will be held there August 14 
all day. Preachers to be announced later. 
Picnic lunch. Bring thermos bottles, as 
it will not be possible, owing to location, 


to serve coffee. 
* * 


BEARDS HOLLOW SERVICES 


As has been the custom for some years, 
services will be held in the Beards Hol- 
low, N. Y., church on the Sundays in Au- 
gust. The preachers in order of their 
coming will be Rev. Everett C. Herrick, 
D. D., president of Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School, Rev. Morris L. Skinner, 
pastor of Zion Lutheran Church, Cobles- 
kill, N. Y., Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
D. D., and Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., 
D.D. Dr. van Schaick will conduct the 
four services. Beards Hollow is on stand- 
ard time and the services are at elevena.m. 

Beards Hollow is reached from Route 7. 
Turn south from Route 7 4.3 miles west 
of Cobleskill, 1.4 miles east of Richmond- 
ville on the east side of Stony Creek. 

£, oe 


DR. TOMLINSON AND THE COM- 
MUNITY CHEST 


Directors of the Community Chest 
of Worcester passed resolutions recently 
upon the death of Dr. Homer Gage, 
president of the Chest, and Dr. Vincent 
E. Tomlinson, a director. The resolution 
on Dr. Tomlinson in substance said: 


With deep regret the Worcester Com- 
munity Chest notes the passing of Rev. 
Dr. Vincent Eaton Tomlinson. He was 
a man of exceptional talents and these he 
applied, unostentatiously but without 
stint, to promoting the well-being of the 
people of Worcester. 

His remarkable physical vigor was ever 
exerted to the full, in religious, social and 
civic services, always with wisdom aad 
effectiveness. 

In an active Christian ministry of fifty- 
six years, of which thirty-seven were spent 
as pastor of the First Universalist Church, 
he, like the Master whose gospel he 
preached, went about doing good. He 
had an amazing, almost intuitive faculty 
for learning when trouble came to those 
he knew, both in and out of his parish, and 
he had the power, in his kind of heartening 
way, to restore and sustain courage and 
to renew hope. 

Dr. Tomlinson believed it to be a duty 
of citizenship to make some contribution 
to the public service. This he did as a 


member of the Schoo! Committee, on 
which he served for a time as chairman, 
and in the board of aldermen, of which 
he became president. 

His activities were multifold. As 
president of the Public Library Board 
and the Worcester Economic Club, direc- 
tor of the District Nursing Society and 
Y. M. C. A., as member of the National 
Universalist Board and as trustee of Tufts 
College, he gave of his time, energy and 
wisdom. 

The Community Chest recognizes that 
it has lost one of the outstanding workers 
in the vineyard. He was one of the 
founders, and a director from the Chest’s 
establishment until the end of his days. 
He participated in every Golden Rule 
Campaign save those few which were 
carried on when he was not in the city. 
As in all things he set his hand at, his 
work was well done. 

May all of us feel the urge to serve as 


he served. If we do, the future is secure. 
* * 
VACATION SCHOOL IN SOUTH 
WEYMOUTH 


On Friday evening, July 22, the third 
season of the vacation church school con- 
ducted by the Universalist church of 
South Weymouth, Mass., was brought to a 
close. It was the end of a happy two weeks. 

The school was started three years ago 
by the pastor, Rev. Arthur W. Webster, 
and it has proved more successful each 
year. This year there was a total enroll- 
ment of 150—the number being limited. 
Playgrounds have no appeal, streets have 
no challenge, and beaches have no call, 
when the doors of the vacation school are 
swung open. The children literally love it. 
The ages ranged from four to fifteen. 
Whether the pupils were at study, work, 
or play they were equally enthusiastic. 

The lessons used were those of the Co- 
operatiwe Series and they can be bought 
through the Universalist Publishing House. 
Some of the material cannot be used, which 
is true of most books, but by and large the 
material is excellent for a summer school. 

The handwork cannot be found between 
two covers. It requires the asking of 
questions, and research through magazines, 
teacher’s guides, handwork pamphlets, 
school supply houses, ete. The handwork 
of the vacation school this year ranged 
all the way from “The Little Red Hen” 
posters to woven headbands—an art pre- 
ceding the birth of Jesus. 

The teaching staff consisted of sixteen 
volunteers. Some taught only handwork 
while others taught both lessons and hand- 
work. Everyone did a splendid piece of 
work and all deserve much credit. 

For an enrollment of 150 the total ex- 
pense for two weeks amounted to only 
$22.27. All the expense was taken care 
of by voluntary contributions on the part 
of the parents. Each child is given an 
envelope (one to a family), which can be 
sealed, to take home to his parents. The 
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parents are asked by the principal to con- 
tribute according to ability. Every child 
must bring back his envelope whether it 
contains anything or not. Thus far every 
envelope has contained something, ranging 
from ten cents to two dollars. There is no 
registration fee and no offerings are taken. 
Contributions this year were sufficient to 
assure us a good surplus to begin the 
school next year. 

Every church in the state of Massachu- 
setts could have a vacation school if it 
would only try. There is so much com- 
plaining that the children are in Sunday 
school such a short time. Well, here is an 
opportunity to have them longer than just 
one hour a week. But who is to start it 
all? I would say the minister. Let him 
take two weeks from his vacation—even 
then he will have a longer vacation than 
the average member of his congregation— 
and he will learn more about human nature 
during that time than he did in all of his 
college or seminary training. Fathers 
and mothers who read this, ask your min- 
ister to start a vacation school next sum- 
mer. It will mean hard work but it is 
worth it! 

A.W. W. 


* * 


BUCKEYE JUNIOR INSTITUTE 


The second annual session of the Ohio 
Junior Institute was held at Caledonia, 
Ohio, July 10-16, 1938. Facilities of the 
loca school were used again, the grounds 
for camping and the rest and washrooms 
of the building. Classes and meals were 
held in the church and church basement. 
An attractive fee of only $3.00 is charged 
for registration and food. Attendance 
was cut, however, by the business reces- 
sion felt so acutely by many Mid-West 
industrial workers and farmers during 
July. 

Each day started with an inspirational 
period of devotions in the church. Bighted 
candles were maintained each day, sym- 
bolizing the fidelity of each camper. 
Classes were conducted during the re- 
mainder of the morning with intervening 
rest periods. Recreation, such as swim- 
ming and sight-seeing trips, was enjoyed 
in the afternoon. Each day’s program 
was planned so that none of the children, 
most of whom attend the sixth to eighth 
grades of secular school, should become 
over-tired. 

This year’s officers and faculty were as 
follows: Rev. George H. Wood, dean; 
Rey. Elmer M. Druley, assistant dean; 
Rey. Harriet E. Druley and Mrs. Clinton 
Williams, registrars. Teachers and classes: 
Rey. Harmon Gehr, worship and drama 
instruction; Rev. Harriet E. Druley, “‘The 
Life of Jesus;’”’ Rev. George H. Wood, 
boys’ handwork; Miss Alice Lowe and 
Mrs. Isabel Gehr, girls’ handwork. 

On Friday evening, an inspirational 
service was conducted at which a good 
number of church people were present. 
Each attendant and faculty member of the 


Institute received an original ‘‘buckeye”’ 
badge and ribbon. 

The Institute, which it is believed will 
increase in size greatly with the years, is 
sponsored by the Ohio Church School 
Association. 

Junior campers receiving badges this 
year were: Jane Armitage, Margaret Armi- 
tage, Nancy Davis, Jane Gates, Betty 
Jane Guyer, Forma Jean Hart, Patricia 
Hart, Jean Elinor Jackson, Betty Jean 
Litton, Jeanne Richard, Pauline Sheerer, 
Roberta Stayton, June Stayton, Bobby 
Gates, Arvil Richard, Eugene Statzer, 
Royal Standish, Arlyn Williams. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1933 
Previously reported. 2. ...0. 406) 1,193 
Stoughton, Massina- eee 4 
Syracuse, Nit Yiu c.ac8 ane 2 
Brattleboro; Vtso:. eee 8 
Smithton; Pavone ane 1 
Wellsburg;Pat\scn ste sere 6 
Girards: Pan ica > sce ee eee 1 
Totalicaces Sites See ei lt 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 387. Syracuse, 
N. Y., 3. Stoughton, Mass., 11. Wells- 
burg, Pa., 2. Reading, Pa., 9. Girard, 
Pa., 4. Smithton, Pa., 1. Eldorado, 
Ohio, 2. Total, 419. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Emma R. Sprague 


Mrs. Emma R. Sprague, widow of Rev. Francis 
W. Sprague, died July 8. Though not well for some 
time, she was always up and about, and of a cheer- 
ful, lively spirit, and her death came unexpectedly, 
while she was on a visit with her daughter, Mrs. 
Maude Coggan, at the Coggan summer home at Blue 
Hill, Maine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sprague were natives of Phila- 
delphia, and married in 1879 when he went to his 
first pastorate, which was at North Adams, Mass. 
This was followed by pastorates at Peabody, Brattle- 
boro, East Boston and Jamaica Plain, Mass. The 
Spragues built an attractive home in 1911 at 62 
Dunster Road, Jamaica Plain, where they resided. 
Mr. Sprague died Aug. 24, 1937. Their lives were 
happy and useful to the last. 

Ever modest in her opinion of her own worth, 
Mrs. Sprague practiced a living religion of personal 
helpfulness, having a large-hearted thoughtfulness 
for other people’s needs. Her sunny disposition held 
the affection of a host of friends. Possessing execu- 
tive talent and considerate tact, she achieved note- 
worthy successes in church activities. Young people, 
elderly people, all ages, found delight in her presence. 

The Spragues had two daughters. The elder, 
Stella, married William G. Pigeon shortly after going 
to live in California and died there the 16th of last 
June. The other, Maude, married Linus, son of 
Marcellus Coggan of Malden, and resides at Engle- 
wood, N. J. 


Notices 


UNION SERVICES 


The National Memorial Church wil! as usual join 
in union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 26, through Sunday, Sept. 4. 

The services from June 26 through July 17 will be 
held in All Souls Church; from July 24 through Aug. 


7in Mt. Pleasant Church; from Aug. 14 through Sept. 
4 in the National Memorial Church. 

The preachers in the Universalist group are: Aug. 
14, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins; Aug. 21 and 28, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz; Sept. 4, Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent. 

The church will be open to visitors week-days from 


10 to 1. 
* Ox 


UNIVERSALISM SPEAKS 
Sermons at Murray Grove 


Aug. 7. “The Young Minister Speaks,” Rev. 
Robert Barber, minister Raymond Memorial Church, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Aug. 14. “The Layman Speaks,’”’ Fred Keiser, 
superintendent of the church school, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 21. “Church Extension Speaks,’ Rev. 
Arnold Simonson, minister of the Universalist 
ehurch at Brewton, Ala. 

Aug. 28. ‘The Experienced Minister Speaks,’ 
Dr. Theodore Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 

Sept. 4. ‘Murray Grove Speaks,’’ Rev. Robert 
Tipton, minister of the Church of the Restoration, 


Philadelphia. 
rs 


NORTH CAROLINA COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Received on letter of transfer Rev. Leonard C. 
Prater from Georgia. 
W. H. Skeels, Secretary. 
Eo. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted a letter of license as ordained clergyman 
to Darley Downs of Tokyo, Japan, July 8, 1938. 
J. M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
+e 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING INSTITUTE 


The annual Leadership Training Institute will 
be held at Murray Grove over Labor-Day week-end 
Sept. 2-4. William E. Gardner will serve as dean, 
and the faculty will include Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Rey. and Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman, and Mrs. 
Harry Adams Hersey. The Sunday morning preach- 
er will be Rev. Robert Tipton. Rates for the time 
of the Institute will be $3.00 with an additional 
registration fee of $1.00. Those wishing to remain 
through Labor Day afternoon, to share the annual 
sessions of the Murray Grove Young People’s As- 
sociation, will be charged an additional $2.00. For 
reservations write Miss Louisa Magraw, Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, New Jersey. 

ie 


FERRY BEACH ANNUAL MEETING 


The second annual meeting of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association of the Universalist Church will be 
held Aug. 22, 1938, at 1.30 p. m. at the Quillen, Saco, 
Maine, for the purpose of receiving annual reports, 
election of officers and directors, and action on any 
matters that may legally come before it. 

Ernest E. Sodergren, 


Clerk of the Corporation. 
dae 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 

The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 19 and 
20 Any kind of aprons, bags, pillow-cases, crocheted 
and knit articles, and money can be used. Gifts 
may be sent to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y., previous to Aug. 1, 1938. After 
that date, they should be sent to Miss Rice at Mur- 
ray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

x * 


CONVENTION DATES 1938 


Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 

New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 
Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 

North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 


Indiana, October. 
Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 
Oct. 2. 


Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4, 

New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. 

Alabama, Brewton, Oct. 14-16. 

New Jersey, Oct. 12. 

Ontario, Blenheim, second week in October. 
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due to absence of student guests, for the Family 52 issues for $2.50 


rooms at BETHANY UNION : ; 
Here is a book to tuck in your 


are available for women visitin g vacation suitcase or keep on hand 
Boston. Rates are $1.25 per day, at home. You will find sugges- 


Dean Academy 


or $7.00 per week. Write or tele- tions for your whole family to Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


enjoy your summer days to- 
gether. Here are stories, songs and 


phone for information to Bethany 


: : New England town. 

Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston. prayers for each Sunday during the Hdgteeeeecre ee Berend sede 

Telephone: Commonwealth 9078. summer; some for special days. working together under normal life con- 
pet Perhaps you will enjoy doing ditions. 

Winifred E. Spear, Supt. some of the things suggested in Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
the sections on “‘Things to Do in through h igh school, and gr aduate work. 
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S “A Home Away From Home” 4 
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alge hedareed ee he iled slices, As it comes to prevail in other fields it will transform traditional moral- 

ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 


ity into ethics, politics into statesmanship, and blind custom into di- 


rected and purposeful conduct.” --- Arthur E. Morgan, in Antioch Notes. 
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Crackling =] 
Self-made men are the best kind some- 
times and sometimes again they are the 
worst. A self-made man wanted to prove e 
to an old scholar that there was nothing in Now Ts the Time for 
education. 
“T never had no education. I started to 


earn my own living at the age of nine,” he 
said. “Self-made, that’s what I am, and 
look at me.” | . 


The old scholar looked at him and said: 
“Well, anyhow, that’s better than blaming 
it on your wife.’’—Boston Globe. 


* * 
“T’ye just had the most delightful holi- Trending into Maine . . . . . . $4.00 
day,’’ said Jones. ‘‘No regular hours for Kennethoeberes 


meals. No extra charge for baths. As 
much as you want of food, with plenty of 


pee no tips:dor Bas | The Citadel 2 Wace lhe as nn 2.50 
“Good gracious! ere did you go, f] ; 
Jones?” A. J. Cronin 
“Simple!’”’ replied Jones. “TI just stayed 
at home.’’—Providence Journal. The Yearling Pe ee 2.75 
* * ’ e .* . 
Life Guard: ‘‘How much can you carry?” Margaret x: Rawlings 
Applicant: “Two hundred pounds.”’ 
Life Guard: “Suppose there was a_ ]| : : 
woman out in the water drowning and she Action at Aquila ‘ be ‘ r, 2 * bs 2.50 
weighed four hundred pounds. How | Hervey Allen 
could you save her?” i 


Applicant: “I’d make two trips.”’— 
Exchange. 


| On Gilbert Head (Maine Days) - . . 2.00 
iat | Elizabeth Etnier 


“Say, is that Brown’s rake you’ve got 
there?’’ one neighbor called to another. 


“Yes, it is,” was the reply. | The Self You Have to Live With . . 1735 


“That’s good. If you’ll let me borrow | . 
it occasional y, I’ll let you have his lawn Winfred Rhoades 


mower now and then.’’—H xchange. 
KA | New England Guide Books . . . . Pa | I 

“Tt is the inalienable right of the ball Each 
player to quarrel with the umpire,” says a 
West Virginia court—probably the one 


that tells pedestrians they have the right 
of way.— H.V. Wade in Detroit News. For the Younger Readers 
* * 
Harry: “How was it you stopped singing Child’s Grace” . 290 2 


in the choir?” 

George: ‘“‘I wasn’t there one Sunday and | Ernest Claxton 
somebody asked if they’d mended the Illustrated by Harold Burdekin 
organ.’’—Exchange. 
* 


* 


Editor: “The article is not bad, but you | A Summer Book for the Family 

must write so that any fool can understand 1 

seen 10c., plus postage 3c. 
Author: “Which part is not clear to (Similar to the Lenten Booklet 

you?’ —Exchange. ae “Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls”) 


Mistress: ‘“‘Why don’t you keep the 
baby quiet, Kate?” 

Kate: “I can’t keep him quiet, ma’am, 
unless I let him make a noise.’’—E xchange. 


eee Order from 
Tom: “Gladys, on what grounds does ° ° e ° 
Page tather shiect te met" The Universalist Publishing House 
Gladys: ‘On any grounds within a mile 
of the house.”’— Philadelphia Bulletin. 16 Beacon Street pas nea Boston, Massachusetts Ml 
ok * 


“Is a ton of coal very much, Papa?” 
“That depends, my son, on whether 
you are shoveling or buying it.”—Hxchange. 


